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Grads 
DoWeU 
in  Job 
Market 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

WHETHER  TRAINED  IN  ENGI- 
neering  or  fine  arts,  most 
Ontario  university  students  have 
an  over  90  per  cent  chance  of  being 
employed  within  six  months  of 
graduation,  a new  survey  indicates. 

Two  years  later,  97.5  per  cent  of 
new  engineers  are  working  while 
almost  94  per  cent  of  fine  arts  pro- 
fessionals have  found  employment, 
states  the  survey,  conducted  by  the 
province’s  17  universities  and 
released  May  14. 

Figures  at  U of  T mirror  the 
provincial  findings  — two  years 
after  receiving  their  degrees  at 
Convocation  Hall,  96.6  per  cent  of 
engineers  are  working  and  alrfiost 
90  per  cent  of  fine  arts  grads  are 
also  employed. 

“It’s  great  to  have  yet  another 
confirmation  that  our  graduates  are 
doing  so  well  in  the  job  market,” 
said  President  Robert  Prichard, 
who  is  also  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities.  “It  is  not  only 
extraordinarily  encouraging  for  our 
graduates  but  for  all  universities 
and  all  programs.” 

The  survey  consisted  of  polling 
all  1996  graduates  of  undergraduate 
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Inside 


Traditionally,  just  after  the  Victoria  Day  long  weekend  in  May  the  planting  begins  so  that  the  St.  George  campus  will 
look  its  very  best  for  convocation  and  Spring  Reunion.  Jennifer  de  Melo  is  one  of  the  crew  that  planted  flowers  in  the 
three  beds  in  front  of  University  College  in  preparation  for  the  upcoming  festivities. 


Rites  of  Spring 


Back  troubles 


Students  Run  in  Election 


U ofT’s  back  campus  needs  to 

be  repaired  and  fast  — to 
receive  provincial  approval  for  use. 
Page  3 

YouVe  spoken 

Nearly  400  of  you  took  the 
time  to  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
think  of  this  newspaper.  And  we 
appreciate  it.  Page  5 


A privileged  year 

A SouTHAM  Fellow  describes 
the  luxury  of  having  time  just  to 
read  and  to  learn.  Commentary. 
Page  7 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

Two  U OF  T students  have 
made  the  shift  from  political 
protest  to  political  action  by 
running  in  the  provincial  election. 

While  Bonte  Minnema  and 
Nick  Lin  have  similar  backgrounds 
in  social  activism,  they  have  chosen 
different  paths  in  the  current  elec- 
tion. Minnema  is  an  NDP  candi- 
date for  Etobicoke  Centre  and  Lin 
is  running  as  an  independent  in 
York  West. 

A women’s  studies  student,  23-year- 
old  Minnema  said  he  has  been  politi- 
cally active  and  aware  since  he  was  a 
young  boy.  Part  of  his  motivation  for 
becoming  a candidate  is  to  encoiuage 
more  young  people  to  get  involved  in 
politics  and  make  a difference. 

Minnema’s  platform  emphasizes 


the  right  to  sodal  justice,  education 
and  health.  He  is  the  outgoing  co- 
ordinator of  U of  T’s  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgendered  group,  a 
board  member  of  the  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  youth  phone  line  and  an  active 
promoter  of  anti-racism  through 
community  education  projects. 

Lin  has  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  U of  T and  is  graduat- 
ing from  the  English-as-a-second- 
language  teaching  program  at 
Woodsworth  College  this  June. 
He  is  a memberof  U ofT’s  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  a 
founding  member  of  Students 
Concerned  with  Minority  Rights. 

He  said  his  decision  to  run  as  an 
independent  was  based  on  his  disil- 
lusionment with  the  party  system 
and  the  lack  of  accountability  he 
sees  in  politicians’  promises.  Apart 


from  strengthening  the  rights  of 
minority  groups,  Lin’s  platform 
emphasizes  reforms  to  post-sec- 
ondary education.  He  would  like  to 
see  tuition  fees  reduced  and 
eventually  eliminated  and  a bursary 
system  replace  current  student  loans. 

“I’ve  had  a very  positive  response 
from  the  vast  majority  of  people,” 
Lin  said.  “I  think  that  comes  out  of 
people  feeling  marginalized  and 
having  a very  small  say  in  the 
political  process.” 

Maggie  MacDonald,  a visiting 
student  at  U of  T this  year,  is  also 
running  as  an  NDP  candidate 
in  the  Dundas,  Stormont  and 
Charlottenburgh  riding  near 
Cornwall.  The  20-  year-old  politi- 
cal science  student  was  involved 
with  OPIRG  and  the  Women’s 
Centre  at  U of  T. 


Khesin 

Wins 

Research 

Prize 

BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

PROFESSOR  Boris  Khesin,  a 
34-year-old  Russian  scientist 
who  has  been  called  “one  of  the 
most  talented  mathematicians  of 
his  generation”  by  his  colleagues,  is 
this  year’s  McLean  Award  winner. 

The  $100,000  award,  given 
annually  to  an  oustanding  young 
U of  T researcher  in  the  basic  sci- 
ences, is  funded  by  an  endowment 
from  alumnus  William  McLean 
and  administered  by  the  university’s 
Connaught  Fund  committee. 

Khesin,  currently  on  a research 
trip  to  the  University^of  California 
at  Berkeley,  said  he  was  very  pleased 
to  be  so  honoured  by  U of  T,  despite 
his  relatively  recent  arrival.  Khesin 
came  to  the  university  to  take  up  his 
first  permanent  faculty  position  in 
1996  after  temporary  positions  at 
Berkeley,  Yale  and  Princeton. 

Khesin  completed  his  PhD  at 
Moscow  State  University  in  1990; 
his  thesis  adviser  was  Professor  V.I. 
Arnold,  granted  an  honorary  degree 
by  U of  T two  years  ago.  Khesin 
remembers  the  degree  ceremony 
fondly.  “Professor  Arnold  said  a 
good  scientist  could  explain  his 
work  to  anyone.  In  his  lectures  and 
speeches,  he  always  showed  how.” 


Boris  Khesin 


Working  in  the  Russian  and 
North  American  university  systems 
has  highlighted  the  differences 
between  the  two  academic  cultures 
for  Khesin.  “In  Russia,  the  distance 
between  teachers  and  students  is 
not  so  large.  An  adviser  will  have 
students  of  various  ages  and  they’re 
able  somehow  to  teach  each  other. 
Even  some  senior  professors  will 
spend  hours  explaining  elementary 
mathematical  concepts  to  the 
youngest  students.” 

~ See  KHESIN:  Page  2 ~ 
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In  Brief 


Council  endorses  open  space  plan 

A PLAN  TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  ENTIRE  St.  GeORGE  CAMPUS,  MAKING  IT 
more  pedestrian-friendly  and  restoring  some  of  its  former  green  glory, 
was  unanimously  approved  May  13  by  Governing  Council.  Among 
other  initiatives  the  60-page  plan,  entitled  Investing  in  the  Landscape, 
proposes  removing  the  ^een’s  Park  Crescent  overpass  and  replacing  it 
with  pedestrian  crossings  and  wide  sidewalks;  transforming  the  land- 
scape around  King’s  College  Circle  by  planting  gardens  and  trees,  and 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  cars  on  university  grounds.  The  plans 
estimated  cost  is  $22  million. 


New  signs  around  St.  George  campus 

A NEW  DESIGN  IN  CAMPUS  SIGNAGE  IS  BEING  TESTED  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
is  invited  to  give  its  two  cents  on  the  look.  Sporting  the  updated  signs 
are  Galbraith  Building  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall  on  St.  George  Street, 
University  College  and  Simcoe  Hall  on  Kings  College  Circle  and  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  on  Huron  Street.  Janice 
Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  (operations  and  services),  said  the  exist- 
ing blue  signs  were  developed  more  than  25  years  ago,  have  become 
cluttered  with  excessive  information,  are  prone  to  vandalism  and  do  not 
identify  the  university  by  name.  She  invites  comments  on  the  prototype 
signs  at:  janice.oliver@utoronto.ca. 


St.  MichaeFs  and  Victoria  join  union 

Administrative  staff  at  both  the  University  of  St.  Michaels 
College  and  Victoria  University  have  voted  to  join  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  There  are  approximately  80  members  at  St. 
Michael’s  where,  the  vote  was  held  March  12  and  120  at  Victoria,  which 
held  its  vote  April  27.  The  new  unions  will  be  part  of  the  university’s 
larger  local,  local  1998,  but  will  have  separate  contracts. 


Women’s  business  attire  wanted 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  is  collecting  “gently  used”  women’s 
business  attire  which  will  be  donated  to  the  Family  Crisis  Exchange,  a 
registered  charitable  organization  that  serves  victims  of  family  abuse  as 
well  as  low  income  families  and  families  receiving  public  assistance. 
From  May  31  to  June  4,  suits,  blouses,  skirts,  dresses  and  pants  can  be 
dropped  off  at  the  faculty’s  alumni  and  development  office,  84  Queen’s 
Park,  between  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m. 


Support  Education:  Survey 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

ONTARIANS  WANT  MORE  Gov- 
ernment spending  on  post- 
secondary education  to  keep  uni- 
versity fees  down  and  to  ensure 
greater  access,  say  the  results  of  the 
12th  OISE/UT  Survey  of 
Educational  Issues  conducted  by 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Two-thirds  of  those  polled 
strongly  support  higher  govern- 
ment spending  as  a means  of  keep- 
ing fees  down,  the  survey  shows.  It 
also  found  that  57  per  cent  think 
every  qualified  person  who  wants  to 
attend  university  should  be  guaran- 
teed a place  even  if  it  requires  more 
tax  money. 

Professor  David  Livingstone, 
chair  of  OISE/UT’s  sociology 
department  and  the  survey’s  prin- 
cipal investigator,  said  the  public  is 
particularly  concerned  about 
access  due  to  the  rise  in  tuition 
fees  over  the  past  few  years.  “The 
principle  of  accessibility  has  been 
strongly  supported  in  our  surveys 
since  1978  but  as  tuition  has 
increased,  the  sentiment  has 
* become  stronger.  Ontarians  want 
to  ensure  less  advantaged  students 
continue  to  have  a fair  chance  at 
university.” 

The  1998  public  opinion  survey. 


administered  by  York  University’s 
Institute  for  Social  Research  and 
conducted  every  two  years,  is 
based  on  a random  sample  of 
about  1,000  adults  interviewed  by 
telephone  between  November 
1998  and  January  1999.  It  exam- 
ines numerous  issues  including 
school  governance,  education 
funding,  school  reorganization, 
educational  equity  and  lifelong 
learning. 

An  overwhelming  majority  — 80 
per  cent  — want  the  provincial 
government  to  give  priority  to 
maintaining  health  and  education 
services,  the  survey  notes.  Less  than 
15  per  cent  want  the  government  to 
put  its  main  emphasis  on  reducing 
the  debt  while  only  five  per  cent 
support  tax  cuts. 

The  focus  on  education  and 
health  by  the  three  main  parties  in 
this  election  does  suggest  the 
politicians  are  listening, 
Livingstone  said.  “They’ve  been 
hearing  this  message  from  so  many 
places  — our  survey  and  other  sur- 
veys — that  it’s  hard  to  miss. 
There’s  a recognition  that  they 
need  to  put  more  effort  and 
resources  to  sustain  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  education  pro- 
grams. I think  they’re  bound  to  act 
but  most  of  the  initiatives  such  as 
special  education  and  more  voca- 
tional programs  will  take  money.” 


Over  the  next  few  years,  post- 
secondary Institutions  will  face 
increased  demand  for  spaces,  he 
noted.  Increasing  numbers  of 
mature  students  will  return  to 
school  for  advanced  qualifications, 
there  will  be  a demographic  bulge 
of  baby  boomer  children  and,  in 
2003,  institutions  will  face  a double 
cohort  of  students  — those  finish- 
ing a five-year  high  school  stream 
and  those  finishing  the  new  four- 
year  stream.  About  two-thirds  of 
Ontarians  polled  believe  universi- 
ties should  respond  by  increasing 
staff  and  facilities  while  16  per  cent 
suggest  increasing  class  size  and  12 
per  cent,  restricting  admission.  To 
fund  staff  and  facilities  expansion, 
55  per  cent  want  the  cost  shared 
equally  by  increased  government 
grants  and  fee  increases. 

In  terms  of  equity  issues,  two- 
thirds  of  respondents  feel  that  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families 
have  a worse  chance  of  getting  a 
higher  education  than  children  from 
upper-income  families,  despite 
increased  government  scholarships 
and  loans  and  more  than  a third  of 
the  respondents  believe  that  aborigi 
nal  students  have  less  opportunity 
than  white  students  to  get  a higher 
education. 

The  survey  is  published  by  U of  T 
Press.  It  can  be  accessed  on  line  at 
www.oise.utoronto.ca/OISE-Survey. 


Khesin  Wins  Research  Prize 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 

lOicsin  comes  from  a family  of 

mathematicians;  Moscow  State  was 
his  mother’s  alma  mater  as  well. 
As  an  undergraduate  there,  his  first 
work,  a refinement  of  the  Thom 
catastrophe  theory,  drew  interna- 
tional attention.  A colleague  who 
knew  him  then  calls  Khesins 
enthusiasm  about  mathematics 
“contagious”;  to  the  young  Russian, 
math  seems  a lot  more  than  dry 
numbers.  “Many  students  think  their 


high  school  calculus  is  what  math  is 

all  about,”  he  said.  “But  its  not.” 

One  of  the  areas  having  broad 
applications  that  Khesin  hopes  to 
explore  is  the  mathematics  of 
hydrodynamics.  “For  instance,  tur- 
bulence,” he  said.  “One  can  see 
turbulence  in  the  air  behind  every 
airplane  that  takes  off  A smaller 
plane  that  took  off  behind  it  would 
often  crash,  before  this  motion 
became  better  understood.  But 
there’s  no  reasonable  mathematical 


explanation  why  that  turbulence 

motion  is  so  physically  stable.  ” 

It’s  one  problem  of  many  for 
Khesin,  who  works  in  an  extra 
ordinarily  wide  range  of  topics  within 
the  general  area  of  geometry  and  the- 
oretical mathematical  physics.  He 
compares  himself  to  a builder  of 
bridges  between  mathematical  fields, 
rather  than  a mountain  climber  focus- 
ing on  achieving  a single  peak.  “I  try  to 
relate  different  theories  to  each  other, 
rather  than  focusing  on  one  place.” 


Tracing  our  roots 


U OF  T Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Springing  ahead 


The  Centre  for  Instruc- 
tional  Technology  Develop- 
ment at  U of  T at 
Scarborough  in  conjunction 
with  the  Multicultural 
History  Society  of  Ontario 
have  launched  The  Global 
Gathering  Place.  This  won- 
derful site  has  a mandate  to  deliver  multicultural  and  citizenship 
education  programs  to  students  in  grades  7 to  12.  It  offers  vol- 
umes of  information  reflecting  the  vast  cultural  richness  and 
diversity  of  this  country.  There  are  three  ethnic  groups  presently 
profiled:  Chinese-,  Italian-  and  African-Canadians.  It  was  fasci- 
nating to  be  able  to  trace  back  my  own  ethnic  origins  — in  a brief 
video  clip,  an  elderly  Chinese-Canadian  woman  recalled  child- 
hood memories  of  racial  discrimination;  I couldn’t  help  sharing 
her  pain  as  I watched  the  clip.  Kudos  to  CITC  for  their 
proactive  educational  approach  to  celebrating  all  Canadians’ 
ethnic  and  cultural  diversities! 


http://citd.scar.utoronto.ca/multi_history/ggp.html 


The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

wwv.Iibrary.utoronto.ca/tvww/rir/hmpagc/ 

PhD  OR.VLS 

www.sgs.iitoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U OF  T Job  Opportunities 

ww.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services 
officer,  at:  audrey.fong(®utoronto.ca 


As  THE  WARM  WEATHER  APPROACHES,  SO  DOES  U OFT’S  SPRING 
Reunion,  to  be  held  June  3 to  6, 1999.  Activities  this  year  include 
a Faculty  Club  art  tour,  a beer  and  wine  tasting,  a rededication 
ceremony  celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Soldiers’ Tower 
and  the  opportunity  to  hear  Michael  Ignatieff,  honorary  chair, 
speak  on  his  most  recent  book  Isaiah  Berlin:  A Life. 

hftp://www.alumni.utoronto.ca/ reunion/ reunk>n.hfm 


Before  her  time 

I FONDLY  RECALL  READING  THE  1932  PUUTZER  PRIZE-WINNING 
novel  The  Good  Earth  as  a junior  high  school  student.  Its  author. 
Pearl  S.  Buck,  was  an  incredible  woman  who  lived  ahead  of  her 
time  — she  was  a lifelong  opponent  of  prejudice  and  an  advocate 
of  women’s  rights.  She  was  also  the  first  American  woman  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature.  Find  out  more  about  Buck 
in  this  multimedia  site  that  features  digitized  film  footage  and 
photographs. 

http://dept.english.upenn.edu/Projects/ 

Buck/index.html 
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OUA  Approval  for 
Back  Campus 
Threatened 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

POOR  CONDITIONS  ON  BACK 
campus  have  put  Ontario 
University  Athletics’  approval  for 
the  field’s  use  in  intercollegiate 
sports  in  jeopardy. 

The  provincial  body  that  governs 
university  athletics  has  notified  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  that  unless  the  field  is  up  to 
standard  by  late  August,  it  may 
prohibit  its  use  in  the  fall,  which 
would  affect  both  men’s  and 
women’s  lacrosse  and  rugby. 

In  addition  to  concerns  over 
provincial  accreditation,  the  state  of 
the  field  also  affects  a full  slate  of 
summer  intramural  sports  such  as 
field  hockey,  ultimate  frisbee  and 
the  university’s  softball  league,  said 
Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health. 

Record  snowfalls  this  past  winter 
are  to  blame  for  the  serious  damage 
to  the  back  campus  which  is  used 
by  the  university  to  collect  snow 
cleared  from  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
It  is  also  suspected  the  site  was  used 
as  a snow  dumping  ground  illegally 
by  people  outside  the  university. 

“It’s  the  dumping  of  snow  along 
with  the  salt,  the  garbage  and  heavy 
trucks  that  go  with  it”  that  have 
led  to  the  field’s  deterioration, 
Kidd  said. 


The  department  of  facilities  and 
services  has  been  working  hard  to 
get  the  field  into  shape  but  the 
problem  is  being  compounded  by  a 
lack  of  co-operation  from  both 
members  of  the  university  and  the 
broader  community,  said  Phil 
Garment,  director  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 

People,  Garment  said,  are 
removing  or  breaking  down  snow 
fences  put  up  to  protect  the  field 
and  ignoring  signs  to  stay  off  the 
property.  Fences  and  sprinklers 
have  been  damaged  and  the 
grounds  have  had  to  be  seeded  and 
fertilized  several  times.  Campus 
police  are  now  monitoring  the 
field  and  more  fences  have  been 
placed  as  barriers  throughout  it  in 
a further  effort  to  keep  the  public 
from  using  it.  Garment  said  it  has 
been  frustrating  but  he  is  confi- 
dent the  field  will  be  ready  for 
summer  activities  in  late  June  and 
will  be  in  shape  for  provincial 
approval. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health’s  council  on 
athletics  and  recreation  is  calling  on 
Governing  Council  to  prohibit  the 
dumping  of  snow  and  debris  on 
back  campus  and  other  university 
playing  fields  and  to  make  the 
restoration  of  the  back  campus 
fields  the  first  priority  in 
implementing  the  open  space  plan. 


Over  $5.5  Million 
Allocated  to  Various 
University  Projects 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Governing  Council  has 
approved  the  allocation  of 
over  $5.5  million  to  a number  of 
projects,  the  most  important  one 
being  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Pain. 

Sponsored  by  the  faculties  of 
dentistry,  medicine  and  nursing, 
the  centre  will  be  a world-class, 
multidisciplinary  academic  facility 
dedicated  to  pain  research  and 
education. 

“Pain  continues,  despite  recent 
advances,  to  be  the  most  common 
cause  of  disability  which  impairs 
quality  of  life,”  states  a written  sub- 
mission to  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund,  requesting  almost  $850,000 
in  start-up  costs.  “There  is  a critical 
need  for  the  creation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  new  knowledge  leading  to 
novel  strategies  for  the  alleviation 
of  pain  and  suffering.” 

The  university  — already 
nationally  and  internationally  rec- 
ognized for  groundbreaking  work 
in  the  field  of  pain  — is  currently 
searching  for  a director  for  the  new 
centre,  expected  to  begin  its  work 
soon  after  the  director  is  named. 


At  its  May  13  meeting,  council 
also  approved  the  distribution  of  just 
over  $1  million  to  support 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga’s  Plan  2000  projects. 
These  Include  the  establishment  of 
a master’s  program  in  biotechnology 
and  a Humanities  Research  and 
Learning  Technology  Centre. 

The  Repository  of  Student 
Information  project,  the  new  stu- 
dent records  computer  system,  will 
receive  $2.8  million  from  the 
Academic  Priorities  Fund  in  sup- 
port of  software  licence  fees,  the 
training  of  staff  and  upgrades  and 
enhancements  to  the  system. 

The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  will 
receive  $500,000  to  bring  its  clinic 
management  system  up  to  year 
2000  standards  and  another 
$163,000  to  install  a surgical  vacu- 
um system  as  well  as  upgrade 
anesthesia  equipment  in  the 
faculty’s  dental  clinic. 

The  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies  wiU  be  given 
$200,000  to  cover  two-thirds  of  its 
estimated  annual  operating  costs. 
The  remaining  $100,000  will  be 
supplied  by  the  faculties  of  arts  and 
science  and  law,  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Novel  Speaker 


During  a tour  to  promote  his  latest  book,  novelist  Salman  Rushdie  appeared  before  a sold-out  crowd  to  read from  The 
Ground  Beneath  Her  Feet  at  Convocation  Hall  May  13,  with  proceeds  going  to  PEN  Canada.  Rushdie  also  made 
a stop  at  a Governing  Council  meeting  where  he  said  he  doesn’t  feel  “much  like  a symbol”  of  freedom  of  expression.  “A 
friend  once  joked  that  I had  vanished  into  the front page,  "Rushdie  told  governors,  adding  he  now  wants  to  “reappear 
from  the  frontpage.  If  I can  finally  make  it  to  the  cultural  page.  I’ll  know  I’ve  succeeded.  ” 


Station  Must  Change:  Report 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

lUT-FM  SHOULD  LOSE  ITS 
university  designation,  fund- 
ing and  the  campus  building  it 
occupies  if  it  doesn’t  significantly 
improve  its  operations  and  begins 
broadcasting  more  U of  T content, 
says  a task  force  report. 

The  task  force,  co-chaired  by 
past  Students’  Administrative 
Council  president  Chris  Ramsaroop 
and  Hart  House  warden  Margaret 
Hancock,  was  established  by 
President  Robert  Prichard  after 
SAC  requested  assistance  in  resolv- 
ing the  serious  organizational, 
financial  and  personnel  problems 
now  plaguing  the  station. 

The  report  recommends  the  sta- 
tion be  given  until  the  spring  of 
2000  to  implement  real  change 
although  it  notes  there  is  some 
doubt  the  station  will  accept  these 
proposals. 

“The  years  of  instability  and  fail- 
ures to  implement  previous  strate- 


gic planning  and  operational  rec- 
ommendations have  led  the  task 
force  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  incentive  in 
order  to  encourage  the  station  to 
improve  and  sustain  ...  organiza- 
tional practices,”  the  report  states. 

If  the  station  fails  to  make  these 
changes,  the  report  suggests  SAC 
consider  withdrawing  the  $115,000 
it  provides  the  station  annually.  It 
also  recommends  that  if  substantial 
progress  stiU  has  not  been  made  by 
the  spring  of  2001,  Governing 
Council  consider  withdrawing  per- 
mission for  the  station  to  use  the 
university’s  corporate  name  and 
campus  space.  Repeated  attempts 
to  reach  management  at  the  station 
for-a  comment  were  unsuccesfiil. 

To  avoid  the  kinds  of  monetary 
problems  experienced  in  other 
years,  the  task  force  says  the  station 
needs  to  have  a responsible  fiscal 
program  installed  with  an  annual 
operating  budget  for  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  approved  by  a 


board  each  January. 

CIUT  should  also  broadcast 
more  U of  T sports  and  cultural 
events,  the  report  states,  as  well  as 
more  university  current  events, 
research  news,  campus  public  ser- 
vice announcements,  safety  and 
crime  reports,  and  gay/lesbian 
news.  It  also  notes  the  station 
should  do  more  to  help  students 
who  want  broadcasting  experience. 

Among  its  65  recommendations 
the  report  also  suggests  the  three 
campus  radio  stations  (CIUT, 
Radio  .Erindale  and  Radio 
Scarborough)  should  consider  cre- 
ating a U of  T radio  network  which 
would  encourage  the  sharing  of 
programming  and  resources. 

CIUT-FM  has  a potential  audi- 
ence of  8 million  people  with  anoth- 
er 110,000  potential  listeners  via  the 
Starchoice  satellite  broadcasting 
network  and  coundess  others  who 
may  listen  via  RealAudio  on  the 
Internet.  The  station’s  CRTC 
licence  renewal  comes  up  in  2000. 


Charpentier  New  Council  Secretary 


After  18  years.  Governing 

Council  has  a new  secretary  — 
Louis  Charpentier  will  fiU  the  post 
being  left  vacant  by  retiring  secre- 
tary Jack  Dimond.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  at  council’s  May  13 
meeting. 

Charpentier  will  join  the  secre- 
tariat June  14,  serving  as  deputy 
secretary  and  secretary-designate 
until  Oct.  1,  when  he’ll  officially 
assume  his  new  duties. 

Charpentier,  42,  has  a BSc  in 
microbiology  and  parasitology 
from  U of  T and  an  MBA  special- 
izing in  policy  analysis  from  York 
University.  He  first  joined  U ofT  in 
1979  as  a research  technician  in  the 
department  of  medicine.  In  1986, 
after  obtaining  his  MBA,  he 
became  an  assistant  planner,  and 


later  senior  planner,  in  the  dean  of 
medicine’s  office.  Among  his  many 
duties  were  providing  assistance  in 


Louis  Charpentier 


policy  development  matters  and  in 
planning  activities  initiated  by  the 
dean,  including  renewal  of  the 
undergraduate  medicine  curriculum. 

In  March  1992  Charpentier 
joined  the  Governing  Council 
Secretariat  as  an  administrative 
assistant;  two  years  later  he  moved 
to  the  provost’s  office  where  as 
vice-provost  (health  sciences),  he 
has  supported  the  work  of  the 
office  with  respect  to  the  faculties 
of  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing, 
pharmacy  and  physical  education 
and  health. 

The  secretary  of  Governing 
Council  is  primarily  responsible  to 
council  through  its  chair  and  per- 
forms a secondary  role  of  support- 
ing administrative  needs  on  behalf 
of  U ofT’s  president. 
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SUSAN  KING 


What  s New  at  the 

Campus 

ComputerShop? 

Introductory 
Departmental  Pricing 
On  Microsoft  Office 
2000  Licences 

MS  Office  2000 

$SS.o'> 

MS  Office  2000  Pro 

$69." 

’■These  Licences  Never  Expire- 

Full  Retail  Box  Pricing  also  Available 

MS  Office  2000  Shipping 
June  10, 1999 

Introductory  Offer  Valid  until 
June  30,  1999 

For  more  information  email: 
renata@campuscomputershop.com 
or  by  voice  at  978- 1 9 1 6 

Breakthrough 
computeTy 
bi^eakthrough  offer 


When  you  buy  a Power  Macintosh  G3  with  a 1 7” 
Apple  Studio  Display  you  will  receive  a $150.°° 
mail-in  rebate. 

And  there’s  more. 

If  you  purchase  a qualifying  Power  Macintosh  G3 
before  June  27,  1999,  you  can  choose  one  of 
these  powerful  add-ons  at  no  additonal  cost. 

1.  56K  internal  modem  with  FAXstf 

A built-in  56K  modem  with  fax. 

2.  Iomega  100MB  internal  Zip  drive 

Save  files  and  run  applications  with  the  speed  and 
reliability  of  a hard  disk  drive,  but  with  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  a floppy  disk  drive. 

University  of  Toronto 
ComputerShop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5T  3A1 

Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Mrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at 
www.campuscomputershop.com 


H/BcmsaH 


Authoized  Iteseller 


computer; 

shop^ 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powerbook,  Meanlosh,  Duo,  Performa,  iMsc.  Studio  Oisptey  end  GSare  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer 
liK.  PowerPC  18  6 Iredemarkoflnlematlonal  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  urtder  license  therefrom  Iomega  and  Zip  Drive  are 
registered  trademarksoflomeQa  Inc.  All  products  are  sut^ect  to  availability  Pncirtg  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only! 


Librarian,  Professor  Recognized 
With  OCUFA  Awards 


BYAIL^  FERGUSON 

Two  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
versity  community  have  won 
Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Association 
awards  for  teaching  excellence  and 
academic  librarianship  respectively. 

Marlene  Cummins  of  astronomy 
won  the  librarianship  award,  pre- 
sented for  significant  contributions 
to  scholarly  achievement  in  the  aca- 
demic community.  Cited  as  “a  world 
leader  (arguably  the  world  leader)  in 
the  field  of  astronomy  librarianship" 
in  documentation  supporting  her 
nomination,  Cummins  has  been 
heavily  involved  in  several  areas. 
She  has  been  chair  of  the  Physics- 
Astronomy-Math  division  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  win- 
ning its  first  Achievement  Award; 
consulting  librarian  to  the 
American  Astronomical  Society  in 
its  electronic  publishing  project,  a 
contribution  that  has  “impacted  and 


benefited  libraries  in  Ontario  and 
all  over  the  world”;  and  the  first  to 
propose  an  astronomy  Web  site 
which  she  has  developed  and  main- 
tained and  has  been  cited  as  “the 
best  on  campus.”  Described  as  “by 
far  the  most  imaginative,  skilled  and 
pleasant  librarian  the  department 
has  had  in  its  entire  history,” 
Cummins  is  responsible  for  both 
the  departmental  library,  which  also 
serves  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics,  and  that 
of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory 
in  Richmond  Hill. 

Professor  Carol  Hutchison  of 
surgery  was  one  of  eight  winners  of 
the  OCUFA  teaching  awards,  pre- 
sented annually  to  acknowledge  the 
contributions  made  to  teachers  by 
outstanding  professors.  Ditector  of 
the  U of  T Surgical  Skills  Centre  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Hutchison  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing 
educational  materials  and  a curricu- 
lum for  postgraduate  students  on 


the  development  of  surgical  skills. 
“Just  as,  or  more  important,”  the 
covering  letter  supporting  her 
nomination  notes,  “she  has  devel- 
oped a research  program  to  study 
how  surgical  skills  are  acquired  and 
methodology  in  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  surgical 
skills.”  She  “is  rapidly  attaining  a 
stellar  reputation  in  North  America 
for  her  knowledge  of  and  commit- 
ment to  innovative  methods  of 
teaching  in  surgery,”  it  continues. 
As  well  as  participating  in  a 
number  of  projects  with  faculty 
from  major  American  universities, 
Hutchison  serves  as  a consultant  to 
the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopedic  Surgeons  and  hap 
developed  a program  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  its  continuing 
education  courses  with  skills 
component. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  Delta  Chelsea  Inn 
May  14. 


Grads  Do  Well  in  Job  Market 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
degree  programs  in  Ontario.  The 
graduates  were  asked  12  questions 
regarding  their  employment  situa- 
tion six  months  and  two  years  after 
graduation.  Between  Dec.  29, 1998, 
and  Jan.  12, 1999,  a total  of  52,175 

surveys  were  mailed  out  to  these 
graduates.  FoUow-uff  phone  calls 
were  later  made  by  the  individual 
universities  between  mid-March 
and  April  4.  The  overall  response 
rate  obtained  was  54  per  cent. 

The  survey  shows  that  the 
employment  rates  for  the  1996 
Ontario  graduates  was  90.7  per 
cent  six  months  after  graduation 


and  96.7  per  cent  two  years  after 
graduation.  At  U of  T the  overall 
rates  were  91.6  per  cent  and  96.6 
per  cent  respectively. 

When  broken  down  by  program, 
the  survey  indicates  that  100  per 
cent  of  U of  T dentistry,  nursing 
and  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture  graduates  polled  were 
working  within  two  years.  More 
than  98  per  cent  of  education,  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  therapy  and 
rehabilitation,  computer  science, 
health  professions  such  as  epidemi- 
ology, and  physical  sciences  gradu- 
ates were  also  employed  within  two 
years.  The  employment  rates  for 


Dr.  Elon  Griffith,  25  Charles  St.  W. 
Toronto  M4Y  2R4  (416)  923-3386 
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U of  T theology,  mathematics, 
humanities,  engineering,  forestry, 
social  sciences  and  general  arts  and 
science  majors  ranged  from  91  per 
cent  to  97.7  per  cent. 

“We’ve  known  from  other' 
statistical  reports  that  university 
graduates  have  the  highest  rates  of 
employment  across  any  category 
of  educational  attainment.  These 
results  show  that  the  success  rate  is 
distributed  across  the  full  range 
of  disciplines  taught  at  our 
universities,”  Prichard  said. 

The  survey,  mandated  by  the 
provincial  government  last  year,  will 
be  conducted  annually  and  the  find- 
ings posted  on  each  individual  uni- 
•versity’s  Web  site.  Other  information 
also  posted  is  university  students’ 
graduation  and  student  loan  default 
rates,  as  calculated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training. 

According  to  the  ministry’s  latest 
figures,  almost  71  per  cent  of 
Ontario  first-year  students  enrolled 
in  bachelor’s  or  first  professional 
degree  programs  in  1990  received 
their  degrees  by  1997.  At  U of  T, 
the  figure  was  slightly  higher  at 
73.6  per  cent. 

The  data,  however,  did  not  take 
into  account  that  U ofT  students 
can  leave  a program  early  to 
switch  to  one  of  the  university’s 
many  second-entry  programs  such 
as  law,  medicine  and  dentistry,  nor 
did  it  account  for  students  who 
switch  to  part-time  study.  U ofT 
has  12,000  part-time  students, 
more  than  any  other  Canadian 
university. 

When  it  comes  of  loan  default 
rates,  the  percentage  for  aU  pro- 
grams at  U ofT  is  9.6  per  cent.  This 
compares  to  12.3  per  cent  for  all 
programs  at  Ontario  universities. 
Since  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
U of  T students  receive  Ontario 
student  loans,  the  number  of  grad- 
uates defaulting  on  loans  represents 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  U ofT 
student  population. 
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Readers  Still  Prefer  Print 

Nearly  400 people  return  our  1 999  readership  survey 


BYAILSA  FERGUSON 

IN  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  The 
Bulletin  we  promised  that  once 
the  numbers  from  our  1999 
Readership  Survey  had  been 
crunched  and  the  comments 
recorded,  we’d  report  on  the  poll’s 
findings:  here’s  a quick  overview. 

Nearly  400  readers  filled  out  the 
survey,  containing  ques- 
tions touching  on  a 
number  of  issues,  among 
them  how  many  of  you 
read  The  Bulletin  on  line 
and  whether  a shorter 
electronic  version  of  the 
paper  would  have  appeal. 

It  turns  out  that  very  few 
respondents  read  the  paper 
online  — three  per  cent 
according  to  our  findings. 

“Tough  to  read  in  the  loo,”  one 
reader  remarked. 

As  for  a shorter  electronic 
version,  the  response  was  not 
enthusiastic  — 70  per  cent  said 
no,  four  per  cent  yes  and  24  per- 
cent answered  “only  as  an  addition 
to  the  printed  version.”  We  realize 
the  questions  concerning  reading 
electronic  versions  of  The  Bulletin 
were  asked  in  a survey  distributed 
in  the  paper  version;  to  see  if  the 
figures  change  we’ve  posted  the 
survey  on  the  Net  at  vmw.library. 
utoronto.ca/bulletin/  survey.html 
Judging  by  the  comments  in 
response  to  how  we  could  improve 
The  Bulletin,  many  of  you  think 
we’re  already  doing  a good  job  and 
“should  keep  up  the  good  work.” 
Another  recurring  theme  came 
from  Nick  Pashley’s  fans  — “Have 
Nick  Pashley  every  issue,”  in  the 


wor.ds  of  more  than  one  fan.  “Clone 
Nick  Pashley,”  two  readers  recom- 
mend. To  be  fair  there  were  one  or 
two  detractors. 

Many  readers  commented  on  the 
The  Bulletins  relationship  to  the 
university’s  administration  and 
indicated  they  would  like  to  see 
more  impartial  reporting.  “Cover 
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newsworthy  issues,  even  if  they 
create  discomfort  for  the  adminis- 
tration,” one  faculty  member  wrote. 
Others  felt  we  need  to  tackle  con- 
troversial issues  more  honestly: 
“Don’t  be  so  coy  about  engaging  in 
debate  of  current  controversies,” 
one  staff  member  commented.  So 
although  overwhelmingly  readers 
felt  The  Bulletin  was  either  “good” 
or  “excellent,”  clearly  we  have  some 
work  to  do. 

“More  letters” -was  another  rec- 
ommendation shared  by  many.  “I 
enjoy  the  letters  section  and  would 
like  to  see  this  enlarged,”  one  read- 
er wrote,  adding,  “if  you  receive 


more  letters  than  are  printed.”  We 
don’t  — we  print  nearly  all  letters 
we  receive  and  encourage  readers  to 
write  about  the  issues  that  concern 
them. 

Now  for  more  of  those  crunched 
numbers:  of  the  394  readers  who 
responded,  279  readers  (or  71  per 
cent)  said  they  read  every  issue  of 
the  paper.  News  was  cited  by  81  per 
cent  of  readers  as  the  reason  for 
picking  up  the  paper,  followed  by 
features  at  54  per  cent.  Those  who 
read  almost  all  of  the  paper  num- 
bered 163  or  41  per  cent,  followed 
by  39  per  cent  who  read  more- 
than  half  Of  the  regular 
columns  Awards  & Honours 
led  the  way  with  80  per  cent. 
Letters  came  a close  second 
at  76  per  cent. 

We  asked  if  you  wanted 
less,  the  same  or  more  of  cer- 
tain news  categories  (provin- 
cial government  policy, 
central  administration  deci- 
sions, academic  matters, 
etc.);  the  majority  indicated 
they  wanted  the  same.  In  rating 
The  Bulletin  overall,  55  per  cent 
indicated  “good”  and  28  per  cent 
“excellent.” 

And  finally,  of  respondents  who 
indicated  their  affiliation  to  the 
university,  138  said  they  are  facul- 
ty members,  120  staff  members, 
65  retired  employees  and  31 
students.  Thirty-seven  indicated 
“other”  and  three  “government/ 
agency  official.” 

We  thank  all  of  you  who 
responded  to  the  survey.  The  results 
will  give  us  food  for  thought  as  we 
consider  ways  to  improve  The 
Bulletin  and  look  to  the  future. 


More  U.S.  Filmmakers 
Descending  on  U of  T Campus 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

Hollywood’s  bright  lights 

have  been  shining  on  the 
U of  T campus  more  than  usual 
recently  thanks  to  the  financial 
incentive  of  a still  relatively  low 
Canadian  dollar  for  American  film 
producers  on  a tight  budget. 

Lately,  Toronto  has  become 
increasingly  attractive  to  American 
filmmakers  for  several  reasons. 
Along  with  the  lure  of  a weak 
dollar  the  Ontario  government 
offers  generous  tax  breaks  to 
Hollywood  filmmakers,  said  Andy 
Allen,  film  liaison  officer  in  the 
. office  of  space  management.  “We 
also  have  the  Ontario  Film 
Development  Corporation  which 
very  actively  and  aggressively  gets 
movies  to  Ontario.” 

The  result  has  been  a dramatic 
increase  in  filming  activity  at  the 
university  this  year.  Allen  esti- 
mates that  70  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  productions  have  been 
American.  “Most  of  the  U.S.  film 
production  people  come  here 
because  the  budget  breaks  allow 
them  to  make  a better  movie  than 


they  would  have  been  able  to  do 
elsewhere.” 

Although  filming  during  the 
academic  year  is  restricted  to  week- 
ends to  minimize  disruption  for 
students,  Allen  said  the  campus  has 
been  fully  booked.  “Last  year 
between  Labour  Day  and  Easter  I 
probably  had  only  four  or  five  films 
and  this  year  I have  one  every 
weekend.”  While  the  federated 
colleges  do  their  ovra  booking,  he  is 
responsible  for  arranging  aU  filming 
on  the  downtown  campus. 

The  standard  fee  for  one  day  of 
filming  is  $3,000  but  Allen  said  this 
is  usually  only  a base  rate  with  extra 
fees  charged  for  films  that  are  par- 
ticularly disruptive  or  require  more 
than  one  location  on  campus.  The 
faculty,  department  or  building 
where  the  filming  takes  place 
receives  one-third  of  the  standard 
daily  fee  and  50  per  cent  of  extra 
charges  as  compensation  for  any 
inconvenience.  Space  manage- 
ment’s share  of  the  revenue  — 
approximately  $100,000  this  year 
— goes  toward  capital  improve- 
ments, specifically  classroom 
upgrades. 


“The  university,”  Allen  noted, 
“does  not  allow  filming  on  campus 
as  a profit  centre,  but  rather  we  do 
it  as  a service  for  the  city  and  the 
province.  Because  U of  T has  so 
many  desirable  locations,  we  allow 
the  province  to  attract  more 
filming.” 

But  increased  filming  activity  on 
campus  has  brought  more  than 
just  movie  types.  Large  crews, 
heavy  equipment  and  long  trailers 
have  inevitably  caused  some 
annoyance  among  some  members 
of  the  U of  T community  — 
especially  when  it  comes  to  parking 
problems.  “We  have  a policy  that 
films  are  only  allowed  to  stop  traf- 
fic for  a maximum  of  two  minutes,” 
Allen  said,  “but  I’m  sure  if  you’re 
late  for  a meeting  two  minutes  is  an 
eternity.” 

In  anticipation  of  the  current 
level  of  filming  continuing,  Allen 
has  been  working  with  campus 
parking  services  to  try  to  resolve 
these  problems.  He  is  also  devel- 
oping more  effective  ways  to 
inform  people  about  filming 
around  their  places  of  work  and 
study. 


Banner  Performance 


Astronaut  Julie  Payette,  toho  has  a master’s  degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  U ofT,  headed  into  space  May  27  on  the  shuttle  Discovery.  The  second 
Canadian  woman  in  space  — oft^  Roberta  Bondar,  another  U ofT grad 
Payette  was  one  of  39  U of  T people  featured  on  street  banners  in  Toronto 
over  the  last  year. 


Browne  Will  Direct 
Residence  Development 


BYAILSA  FERGUSON 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  A REPORT  CALLING 
for  the  expansion  of  student  res- 
idence space  by  some  2,000  beds  on 
the  St.  George  campus,  Provost 
Adel  Sedra  has  appointed  Professor 
John  Browne  as  director  of 
residence  development. 

The  Report  on  Student 
Housing:  A Plan  for  the  Next 
Phase,  a companion  document  to 
Raising  Our  Sights,  was  approved 
by  Governing  Council  May  13. 

Browne  wUl  take  up  the  one-year 
appointment  July  1 on  completion 
of  his  second  term  as  principal  of 
Innis  College.  As  director  of 
residence  development  Browne 
will  co-ordinate  the  expansion  of 
residence  space  and  report  directly 
to  the  provost. 

“During  his  term  as  principal  of 
Innis  College,  John  has  successfully 
overseen  the  development  of  the 
Innis  residence,”  Provost  Adel 
Sedra  said  in  a memorandum 
announcing  the  appointment.  “The 
residence  has  proven  to  be  highly 
successful  and  is  attracting  applica- 
tions to  Innis  College  from  some  of 
the  very  best  students.  John’s 


experience  will  be  most  valuable  in 
helping  us  implement  a plan  for 
residence  expansion.” 

Although  Browne  has  already 
spoken  to  many  people  about  the 
student  housing  issue,  he  wants  to 
meet  with  aU  the  college  and  divi- 
sional heads  to  get  a feel  for  how 
people  want  to  see  the  project  move 
forward. 

“What  we  have  is  a conceptual 
plan  and  now  we  have  to  put  some 
bones  and  flesh  on  that  plan,”  he 
said. 

Browne  noted  that  in  addition  to 
the  residence  expansion,  other  con- 
struction is  also  being  considered  as 
a result  of  government  matching 
schemes  such  as  the  expansion  of 
the  engineering  and  computer  sci- 
ence programs,  for  example.  The 
open  space  plan,  also  approved  by 
Governing  Council,  will  be  a factor 
as  well.  “We  have  to  look  at  this  in 
a very  comprehensive  way,  in  terms 
of  the  development  of  the  campus 
as  a whole. 

“Within  a decade,  the  campus 
can  be  changed  in  some  remark- 
ably positive  ways.  And  with  this 
particular  project,  to  the  benefit  of 
students.” 
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Profile 

Safety  First 

A door  is  always  open  at  the  U of  T s safety  co-ordinator  s office 

ByMichah  Rynor 


T 


'^HE  CAMPUS  POLICE  STATION  HAS 
installed  not  one  but  two  entrance 
doors  in  Len  Paris’s  office. 

Behind  these  two  doors,  Paris,  U of  T’s  com- 
munity safety  co-ordinator,  acts  as  social  work- 
er, peacemaker  and  big  brother  to  students, 
faculty  and  staff  being  harassed  or  physically 
threatened.  They  come  to  Paris  looking  for 
help  — but  often  don’t  want  to  involve  the  law 
— so  those  wanting  an  anonymous  entrance  can 
use  the  more  discreet  door  instead  of  the  door 
next  to  the  police  duty  desk. 

“My  job,”  says  Paris,  “is  to  counsel  and  train 
people  so  they  can  deal  with  personal  — and  po- 
tentially dangerous  — safety  concerns  before 
things  get  out  of  control.”  Because  this  isn’t  a 
police  position,  he  adds,  “I  can  advise  people  in 
confidence  whereas  if  I was  an  officer  I’d  have 
to  fill  out  a report.” 

He  is,  however,  no  stranger  to  the  world  of 
law  enforcement,  having  spent  a total  of  32 
years  walking  the  beat. 

A member  of  both  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Department  of  National  Defence  police  forces  before  coming 
to  U of  T,  he  can’t  think  of  many  criminal  situations  “that  could 
be  thrown  at  me  at  this  point  in  my  career  that  I haven’t  seen 
before,”  he  says. 

In  1979,  Paris,  still  with  National  Defence  and  newly  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  was  told  his  next  posting  would  be  in 
North  Bay,  Ont.,  working  a mile  underground  at  NORAD 
headquarters.  Not  wanting  to  be  away  from  his  young  daugh- 
ter and  son  in  Toronto,  he  hung  up  his  army  uniform  and 
spent  the  next  20  years  with  the  U of  T campus  police.  Here 
he  progressed  to  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  before  becoming  the 


university’s  second  safety  co-ordinator  in  1995. 

Considering  his  military  background,  one  might  think  life  on 
campus  would  be  a tad  quiet  for  him.  Not  so,  says  Paris.  “This 
is  the  most  challenging  job  I’ve  ever  had!  We’re  dealing  with  a 
very  large  and  diverse  university  population,  most  of  whom  are 
young  people  on  their  own  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  and 
experiencing  an  independence  that  can  include  immature 
behaviour,  alcohol,  drugs  and  sex.” 

This  potentially  volatile  combination  of  hormones  and  free- 
dom could  turn  any  campus  into  a replica  of  the  wild,  wild  west, 
yet  U of  T consistently  boasts  one  of  the  lowest  campus  crime 
rates  in  North  America,  he  says.  To  illustrate  his  point,  Paris 


refers  to  an  American  college  that,  in  the  space 
of  a year  — and  in  one  residence  alone  — had 
over  200  drug  arrests.  “That  very  same  year, 
U of  T had  zero,”  he  says.  “We’re  way  ahead 
of  most  large  institutions  when  it  comes  to 
protecting  our  community.” 

Paris  feels  his  success  with  troubled  — and 
troubling  — people  comes,  in  part,  from  his 
own  difficult  childhood.  Brought  up  in  the 
predominately  white  town  of  New  Glasgow, 
N.S.,  he  remembers  “a  Canada  very  different 
from  the  one  we  now  know,”  he  says.  “In  el- 
ementary school,  gangs  of  white  kids  rou- 
tinely beat  up  the  black  kids  and  my  high 
school  had  exactly  two  black  students.  So 
when  people  come  to  me  complaining  of 
harassment  or  racism  or  alienation  I can 
certainly  identify.” 

While  Paris  is  successful  at  diffusing  most 
problems  before  they  get  out  of  hand,  he  ad- 
mits he’s  uneasy  about  the  future.  Complaints 
of  aggressive  behaviour,  verbal  abuse  and  phys- 
ical threats  among  staff,  students  and  faculty  have  recently 
skyrocketed.  “Last  year  we  had  56  cases.  For  1998-99  our  stats 
show  we’re  already  up  to  120.” 

Paris  attributes  some  of  this  stress  to  “a  society  that 
demands  much  from  us  on  one  hand  while  on  the  other  hand 
not  offering  the  professional  and  academic  opportunities  that 
existed  10  years  ago.  This  is  causing  a lot  of  pressure  in  the 
workplace  and  in  the  classroom.” 

But  he  remains  confident  that  the  delicate  art  of  conflict 
diffusion  will  see  the  university  through.  “Remember,  the  vast 
majority  of  people  here  work  hard,  study  hard,  they  do  good, 
and  they  leave.” 


OMIDO 

SUMMER 


Sat  June  id  - Sun.  June  20,  /999 

/ncUides  Umch,  suppe/^,  ovemipht  stop  and breakffost, 
sleeping  bags  o/^  blankets  and a tentiffpoamuitto 
sleep  outside. 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  Jf:00  a.m.  Sat.  and  return 
^romtheFamH:OOa.m.  Sun. 

Iffpoumsh  tocpcletothefarm,  register  at  the  M.S.O. 

APVAHCe  TiCKBT SALBS:  ineluding  Thurs.  JuneJ?: 
Cost  per  person  $Bfmth  bus;  ndtheut 

T/CKBTSAFTBRdUHBi?: 

Cost  per  person  $26  mth  bus;  $26  without 

Hart  House  events  are  open  to  members  and  friends 
(some  restrictions  applp) 


Children 's  Rates  Avaihdle-  Bamilies 
and  Children  tVeleome. 

Pets  are  not  permitted at  Farm  events. 
Ticket  available  at  the  Hall  Porters’ 
Pesk  beginning  Mag  61,  /99d. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Coming  up  in  the  U of  T Bookstore  Series 


Back  to  the  trenches  with: 

John  Keegan 

The  noted  historian  will  be  reading  and  discussing 
his  new  book  The  First  World  War. 

Friday,  June  11th,  7:30pm 

U of  T Bookstore,  214  College  St.  Free. 


Drop  by  the  store  for  June's 


30% 


off  picks  including: 


WOMEN'S  The  View 

I i\/CQ 

^LiVtlO  Threshold 


*»>««.  kapMp 

mA  Itti  V.i  wan. 


Computer 

Desktop 

Cneyclopedia 


Alaa  FreniHafl 

TMi 


Women’s  Lives:  The  View  From 
the  Threshold 

by  Carolyn  G.  Heilbrun 


The  Computer  Desktop 
Encyclopedia,  2nd  edition 
(comes  with  a CD  ROM) 
by  Alan  Freedman 


The  Whole  Woman 

by  Germaine  Greer 


Plus:  England,  England,  by  Julian  Barnes  (now  in  paper).  Philosophy  in  the  Flesh  by 
George  Lakoff  and  Mark  Johnson,  Beyond  Belief,  by  V.S.  Naipaul  and  many,  many  more. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
214  College  St.  Mon-Fri  8:45-6  Sat  10-5  Sun  12-5 

For  Series  info  call  978-7989  For  book  info  call  978-7907 
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Commentary 

The  Privileges  of  Fellowship 

A Southam  Fellow  tells  of  the  luxury  of  reading  just  to  learn 

By  Sadia  Zaman 


1WENT  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  LANIGAN,  SaSK.  WiTH 
a population  of  about  1,500  people,  Lanigan  is 
one  of  the  biggest  towns  in  the  district.  The  year 
I graduated,  1983,  saw  the  largest  graduating  class  the 
school  had  ever  had.  I think  there  were  about  90  of  us. 

From  high  school  I went  straight  into  a two-year  pre- 
journalism program  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

Next  came  two  years  spent  in  journalism  school  where 
I studied  the  craft  — writing  for  a daily  newspaper,  pro- 
ducing radio  newscasts,  doing  television  segments.  It 
was  mostly  hands-on;  in  fact  we  even  had  a four- 
month  paid  internsliip  with  one  of  the  local  media  out- 
lets. During  those  four  months  in  the  real  world  I 
learned  not  only  about  deadlines  but  also  about  the 
culture  of  the  newsroom. 

It  was  a great  education  that  served  me  well  in  those 
frantic,  early  years  of  my  television  career.  I reported 
with  a sense  of  immediacy,  as  if  the  event  I was  cover- 
ing had  never  happened  before.  News  was  about  the 
importance  of  now  packaged  into  segments  measured 
in  seconds.  The  problem  was,  because  now  was  so 
important,  tomorrow  and  yesterday  didn’t  matter. 

It  was  only  when  I moved  from  news  to  current 
affairs  that  I realized  how  important  context  is.  I worked 
with  people  who  had  lived  through  the  American  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1960s,  some  had  covered  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  and  others  could  instantly  link  current 
events  to  historical  events  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I 
realized  there  was  a big  chunk  of  historical  knowledge  that 
I just  didn’t  have. 

I had  every  intention  of  reading  a lot  of  history  books  in  my 
spare  time  but  somehow  I never  seemed  to  have  any  spare 
time.  The  truth  is,  it  was  only  when  I had  my  baby  that  I 


realized  how  much  spare  time  I had  before  I became  a parent! 
During  that  first  year  of  complete  sleep  deprivation,  if  I picked 
up  a book  at  all,  it  was  a parenting  classic  by  Penelope  Leach  or. 
Sheila  Kitzinger.  When  the  baby  became  a toddler,  I did  what 
most  working  parents  do:  I spent  every  moment  with  my 
daughter.  That  meant  no  movies,  no  events  that  didn’t  include 
children  and  certainly  no  books.  That  is,  books  for  grown-ups. 


Then  something  wonderful  happened.  I won  a 
Southam  Fellowship.  Receiving  the  fellowship 
meant  I could  take  a year  off  my  television  work  to 
go  the  University  of  Toronto  to  study  whatever  I 
wanted.  It  was  hard,  at  first,  to  grasp  that  I now  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  just  because  I wanted  to  learn 
something.  I went  a little  crazy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  — I took  11  classes,  which  I eventually 
pared  down  to  five.  In  the  end  I chose  modern  vVrab 
history,  Islamic  history,  sociology  of  religion,  his- 
tory of  social  movements  and  a seminar  on  nation- 
alism. It  took  a couple  of  months  to  get  to  the  point 
where  I could  read  without  feeling  guilty  about  the 
indulgence;  I saw  reading  especially  during  the 
day  — as  something  that  only  very  privileged  people 
do.  In  fact  to  simply  read  for  the  pleasure  of  learn- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  the 
Southam  year. 

All  that  history  has  given  me  a deeper  sense  of 
analysis.  It’s  as  if  some  of  the  gaps  in  my  knowledge 
have  been  filled  by  this  great  luxury  of  time  to  read  and 
learn.  When  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  died  earlier  this 
year,  I actually  understood  what  that  meant  for  the 
Hashimite  Dynasty.  Understanding  is  different  than 
simply  being  able  to  mention  in  a story  that  the 
deceased  king  is  a descendant  of  the  Hashimite 
family.  Fact  versus  context  and  analysis.  That  context  and 
analysis  is  crucial  as  I return  to  my  job.  My  first  assignment 
is  a series  on  religious  extremism  worldwide. 

Sadia  Zaman  was  one  of this  year’s  Southam  Fellows.  She  returned 
to  Vision  TV  the  first  week  of  this  month;  her  daughter  turns  three 
at  the  end  of  June. 


From  golf  to 
games  of  the 
globe,  we’ve  got  it 
all  and  more  at 

Camp  U ofT! 


We  offer  excep- 
tional opportuni- 
ties for  boys  and 
girls  ages  4 to  1 6 
years.  Everything 
from  ACHIEVE 
Leadership  Camp 
for  girls  to  Mini- 
University  to 
Summer  Sports 
Camp.  We’re  also 
on  the  Web  at: 
www.utoronto.ca/ 
physical 
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Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Reading  Foucault  for  Social  Work, 
edited  by  Adrienne  Chambon*, 
Allan  Irving*  and  Laura  Epstein 
(Columbia  University  Press;  320 
pages;  $49.50  US  cloth,  $21.50  US 
paper).  The  first  book- length  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  Michel 
Foucault  in  the  social  work  profes- 
sion, this  volume  reveals  how 
Foucault  offers  a relevant  entry 
point  for  revisiting  social  work’s 
mission,  activities  and  objectives.  It 
includes  discussions  from  various 
fields  and  levels  of  practice,  con- 
ceptual, philosophical  and  method- 
ological considerations  and  a round 
table  discussion  with  Foucault  on 
social  work.  The  profession’s 
institutional  arrangements  and 
knowledge  are  critically  re-exam- 
ined, offering  the  possibility  of 
alternative  practices  and  strategies 
for  social  change. 

The  Crime  of  Crimes:  Demon- 
ology and  Politics  in  France,  1560- 
1620,  by  Jonathan  Pearl  (Wilfrid 
Laurier  Press;  181  pages;  $39.95). 
Most  historians  have  described  the 
witchcraft  phenomenon  as  one  of 
tremendous  violence  and  in  France 

dozens  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
tracts  depicted  witchcraft  as  the 
most  horrible  of  crimes.  This  book, 
however,  shows  that  France  carried 
out  relatively  few  executions  for 
witchcraft.  It  demonstrates  that 
although  a zealous  Catholic  faction 
identified  the  Protestant  rebels  as 
traitors  and  heretics  in  league  with 
the  devil  and  called  for  their  exter- 
mination, the  courts  were  dominat- 
ed by  moderate  Catholics  whose 
political  views  were  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  zealots  and  as  a 
result  the  demonologists  failed  to 
ignite  a major  witch-craze  in  France. 

A Treasury  of  Chinese  Snuff 
Bottles:  The  Mary  and  George 
Bloch  Collection,  by  Hugh  Moss, 
Victor  Graham*  and  Ka  Bo  Tsang 
(Herald  International,  Ltd;  Vol.  2, 


562  pages,  Vol.  3, 270  pages;  Vol.  2, 
$250  US,  Vol.  3,  $125  US).  The 
Mary  and  George  Bloch  Collection 
is  acknowledged  as  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Chinese  snuff  bottles 
formed  in  modern  times.  In  over 
1,400  examples  all  aspects  of  the 
ancient  art  are  represented.  Seven 
volumes  are  planned  based  on 
material  categories.  Volume  2 is 
subtitled  Quartz  and  Volume  3, 
Stones  Other  Than  Jade  and  Qimrtz', 
Volume  1 was  Jade. 

The  Postmodern  Educator:  Arts- 
Based  Inquiries  and  Teacher 
Development,  by  C.T  Patrick 
Diamond*  and  Carol  A.  Mullen 
(Peter  Land;  480  pages;  $32.95 
US).  This  book  offers  stories  from 
16  teacher-educator  researchers 
from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Brazil  and  Australia  as  they  explore 
alternative,  arts-based  represen- 
tations of  their  experiences  in 
schools,  teacher  education,  acad- 
eme, the  media  and  prison.  The 
developmental  benefits  of  such 
inquires  are  demonstrated  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  through 
the  use  of  artistic  forms  such  as 
stories  and  narratives,  shape  poems 
and  paradigm  parables,  visuals 
and  storyboards  and  collage  and 
photomontage. 

Contract  &.  Commitment: 

Employment  Relations  in  the 
New  Economy,  edited  by  Anil 
Verma*  and  P.  Chaykowski  (IRC 
Press/Queen’s  University;  354 
pages;  $49.95).  Various  chapters  in 
the  book  trace  the  evolution  of 
employment  relations  through  the 
1980s  and  the  1990s  in  firms  such 
as  Bell  Canada,  Stelco,  Inco,  Alcan, 
General  Motors,  Canada  Post, 
Petro-Canada  and  CP  Rail.  These 
firms,  all  unionized,  survived 
deregulation,  privatization,  new 
technologies  and  free  trade.  The 
hook  argues  that  the  basis  for 
employment  relations  has  changed 
and  it  needs  new  responses  from 
employers,  unions  and  individual 
employees.  Job  security  that 
depended  more  on  seniority  is  now 
related  to  skills. 


FAREWELL  RECEPTION  FOR 
ARNIEABERMAN 

A farewell  reception  for  Dean  Arnie  Aberman  will  be 
head  at  the  Quadrangle/Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE  2,  FROM  4:30  TO  7:00  p.m. 


All  members  of  the  University  community  are  invited  to  attend. 


Pension  plan 

NOT  COMPETITIVE 

George  Luste’s  Forum  article  is 
recommended  reading  by  all 
members  of  Governing  Council 
and  by  all  employees  and  potential 
employees  of  the  university  (Of 
Little  Benefit,  April  12). 

Luste’s  analysis  of  the  sorry 
state  of  the  university’s  pension 
plan  is  excellent  and  begs  the 
question  as  to  why  the  university’s 
administrators  have  not  been  as 
forthcoming  on  the  administra- 
tion of  our  pensions. 

Although  Michael  Finlayson’s 
letter  regarding  Luste’s  article 
adds  some  new  and  helpful  infor- 
mation, it  artfully  dodges  the  fact 
that  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
pension  plan  is  a poor  one  (Not 
the  whole  story,  April  26). 

In  my  own  case,  I retired  at  age 
65  after  22  years  of  service  with 


the  university,  with  an  annual 
pension  of  33  per  cent  of  my 
best  annual  earnings.  In  compari- 
son, had  I been  employed  the 
Government  of  Ontario,  my 
pension  would  have  been  44  per 
cent  of  my  best  annual  earnings 
and,  in  addition,  I would  have 
received  a severance  package  of 
up  to  six  months’  salary.  In  other 
words  the  Government  of 
Ontario’s  pension  plan  is  at  least 
one-third  better  than  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  plan. 

A pension  becomes  vital  when 
you  reach  pension  age.  For  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  assert 
that  its  pension  plan  is  competi- 
tive with  those  of  governments 
and  universities  is  simply  not  true. 
In  fact,  from  a strictly  monetary 
point  of  view,  people  seeking 
long-term  employment  should 
search  elsewhere  and  consider  the 


University  of  Toronto  only  as  an 
employer  of  last  resort. 

I agree  with  Luste’s  concluding 
statement,  “How  can  a university 
that  likes  to  think  itself  a first- 
rate,  world-class  university 
continue  to  offer  its  faculty  and 
staff  a third-rate  pension  plan?” 

Paul  Aird 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

Letters  Deadlines 

June  4 for  June  14 
June  18  for  June  28 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  When  submitting 
letters,  please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  an  e-mail 
address.  Please  send  submissions 
to  Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor. 
The  Bulletin  21  King’s  College 
Circle;  fax:  978-7430;  e-mail: 
ailsa.  ferguson@utoronto.ca 


On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Running  into  Rushdie  — 

It  All  Began  in  L.A. 


IT  WOULD  BE  MISLEADING  TO  SUGGEST 
that  Salman  Rusdie  and  I travel  in  the 
same  circles,  but  we  have  been  seeing 
rather  a lot  of  each  other  lately.  We’re 
close  to  running  out  of  things  to  say. 

It  began  in  L.A.,  as  these  things  often 
do.  We  had  both  flown  out  to  the  coast 
(and  were  our  arms  tired!)  for  something 
called  Book  Expo  America,  an  annual 
book  trade  beanfest  that  -brings  some 
25,000  publishers  and  booksellers  together  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Dr.  Ruth,  the  diminutive  sexolo- 
gist who  turns  up  every  year  to  plus  her  annual  book. 
Salman  Rushdie  was  there  as  a touring  author  with  a 
new  book,  I as  your  campus  bookseller.  Please  don’t 
think  that  Book  Expo  is  all  beer,  skittles  and  Dr. 
Ruth.  Far  from  it.  It’s  work.  Darn  hard  work.  And 
after  a long  day  of  lying  to  one  another, 
publishers  and  booksellers  hit  the  town  and  party. 

So  it  was  that  I made  my  way  to  the  Playboy 
Mansion  in  the  elegant  Holmby  Hills  for  a party  to 
celebrate  a forthcoming  book  about  sex.  My  dears, 
you  know  you’re  at  an  A-list  party  when  you  meet 
both  Salman  Rushdie  and  newly  crowned  Playrnate 
of  the  Year  Heather  Kozar.  And,  if  the  photograph  I 
took  is  anything  to  go  by,  they  seemed  not  unhappy 
to  meet  each  other.  (Framed  prints  available.)  At  least 
it  makes  a change  from  Dr.  Ruth. 

Nearly  two  weeks  later  Salman  Rushdie  came  to 
this  campus  (without  Ms.  Kozar,  alas)  and  our  paths 
crossed  again.  Down  at  your  campus  bookstore  we 
host  a lot  of  readings  every  year,  but  we  seldom  have 
to  confer  with  Scotland  Yard  or  apply  metal  detectors 
to  our  audiences.  Literary  criticism  takes  many  forms, 
the  most  extreme  of  which  is  the  death  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  Rushdie  by  an  Iranian  clergyman  on 
Valentine’s  Day  1989.  In  recent  years  Rushdie  has 
been  attempting  to  restore  some  kind  of  normalcy  to 
his  life  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  first  post-fatwa  book 
tour  in  which  his  readings  have  been  advertised 
beforehand.  It  was  only  slighdy  distracting  to  listen 
to  an  author  read  from  his  work  while  a team  of  seri- 
ous-looking men  in  suits  stared  intently  at  the  audi- 


ence. Mind  you,  the  sniffer  dogs  seemed 
quite  nice. 

While  at  U of  T Rushdie  made  a sur- 
prise visit  to  a Governing  Council  meet- 
ing (standing  ovation),  schmoozed  with 
members  of  PEN  Canada  (the  fish-and- 
potato  finger  food  was  wittily  called 
Salmon  Rosti),  then  made  his  way  dovm- 
stairs  to  a room  filled  with  copies  of  his 
new  book.  The  Ground  Beneath  Her  Feet. 
There  he  signed  some  550  book  in  under  an  hour 
while  submitting  to  a couple  of  interviews  and  telling 
funny  stories  about  Kingsley  Amis.  Finally  he  made 
his  way  to  the  stage  of  Convocation  Hall,  winning 
another  standing  ovation  from  the  nearly  1,700 
people  lucky  enough  to  have  tickets. 

Like  other  globally  recognizable  figures  — Nelson 
Mandela,  Monica  Lewinsky  or  Joe  Clark,  for  instance 
— Salman  Rushdie  is  someone  we  think  we  know, 
simply  because  we’ve  seen  his  photograph  so  often. 
Indeed  the  initial  response  of  his  U of  T audience 
seemed  geared  to  the  Rushdie  we  think  we  know:  St. 
Salman  the  Martyr,  the  solemn  global  symbol  of  free 
speech.  What  you  notice  very  quickly,  however,  is 
how  funny  he  is.  Not  simply  droll  or  ironic,  but  side- 
splitting funny.  And  he  does  a very  good  imperson- 
arion  of  the  Munchkin  coroner  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz, 
which  is  more  than  I’ve  ever  heard  from  Margaret 
Atwood. 

The  other  thing  you  notice  is  how  normal  he  is, 
given  his  ordeal  of  the  last  decade.  It  was  he  who  felt 
that  our  security  arrangements  were  unduly  strict  and 
he  who  wasn’t  looking  nervously  over  his  shoulder. 
He  told  us  that  he  hoped  the  next  time  he  came  to 
town  we  wouldn’t  all  need  to  be  strip-searched, 
though  if  we  enjoyed  that  sort  of  thing  he  wouldn’t 
stand  in  our  way.  He  read  — and  he  read  very  well  — 
from  his  book  and  he  did  an  onstage  inverview  with 
CBC’s  Eleanor  Wachtel,  and  then  he  was  gone, 
surrounded  by  the  men  in  suits. 

I wonder  where  I’ll  run  into  him  next. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 
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CLA.SSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  115  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  ' ' 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Ri.ntals  Availauli: 
— A^/ctro  ^Arka  — 


Sabbatical  year  rental.  High  Park  on 
College  streetcar.  Sunny,  furnished,  three- 
floor,  four-bedroom,  two-bath  house  with 
yard  and  garage.  Great  family  neighbour- 
hood. Available  August  or  September  1 . 
$2,250  per  month.  (416)  978-3236, 
daniere@cirque.geog.utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  rental,  steps  to  U of  T,  St. 

George  subway;  Annex  townhouse,-  three 
bedrooms,  2 'h  bathrooms.  September  1999 
(flexible)  through  August  2000.  Large 
family  room,  study  with  skylight,  terrace. 
CDN  $2,300/month  includes  all  utilities,  cable 
TV,  Steinway  grand,  indoor  parking, 
more  ...  (416)  481-9496  or  (preferably) 
dhp@YorkU.CA 

Bathurst-Eglinton  area.  Spacious,  fur- 
nished 4-bedroom  home.  Large  kitchen  and 
family  room,  main-floor  study,  central  air, 
garden,  double  driveway.  Schools,  TTC,  shop- 
ping. Non-smokers.  Available  July  1 . $2,400 
per  month  including  heat.  (416)  783-2239. 

Annex  sabbatical  rental,  Walmer  Road. 

Beautiful,  large,  fully  furnished  family  house. 
4+  bedrooms.  Living,  dining,  family  rooms. 
Huge  kitchen.  Private  garden.  Driveway/car- 
port. Walk  to  U of  T.  Steps  to  subway. 
$2,900/month-t-.  July  1999  to  July  2000 
(flexible).  (416)  925-7693.  house® 
etclab.mie.utoronto.ca 

Summer  rental,  College-Dovercourt 

June  to  mid-August  (flexible).  Spacious  house, 
huge  garden,  fully  equipped,  cable,  VCR, 
laundry.  $1,450  (flexible).  (416)  516-3623. 

St.  George/Prince  Arthur.  Sunny,  air- 
conditioned  corner  studio  apartment.  Secure, 
luxury  building,  24-hour  concierge.  Washer, 
dryer  in  suite,  all  utilities  included, 
$885/month,  parking  extra.  July  1 , year  or 
more  lease.  Call  968-1 720. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Four-bedroom  house, 
fully  furnished,  4 appliances.  Large  deck, 
large  garden.  August  1999  — June  2000. 
Pinewood  Avenue,  great  neighbourhood, 
schools  close,  TTC  20  minutes  to  campus. 
$1,250-1-.  Fax:  01  1-39-06-6880-2349/ 
irfrome@librs6k.vatlib.it 

Annex,  prime  three-storey,  3-bedroom 
house  available  June  1 5/July  1 . Sunny,  quiet, 
gardens,  hardwood  floors,  stained  glass. 
Walk  to  university,  public  transit.  5 appli- 
ances. $1,950  -I-  utilities.  367-6104  or 
925-0179. 

Sabbatical  rental.  North  Toronto,  fur- 
nished, 3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  close  to  ex- 
cellent schools,  TTC.  Finished  basement,  /VC, 
6 appliances.  July  1/99  to  September  1/00. 
Negotiable.  Non-smoker.  $2,000  plus  utilities. 
References.  Tel.  (416)  481-1878.  Fax  (416) 
481-6149. 

Sublet.  Comfortable  Annex  faculty 
house.  January  1 to  May  31 . 20  minutes 
walk  from  campus.  Near  subway,  shopping. 
Fully  furnished,  2 bedrooms,  2 studies. 
Remodeled  kitchen  with  dishwasher,  bath- 
room with  stall  shower,  Jacuzzi.  Large  dining- 
room. Piano.  3 working  fireplaces. 
$2, 000/month  + utilities.  (416)  961-3055, 
mklein@chass.utoronto.ca 

Summer  rental.  Two-bedroom  house,  Mt. 
Pleasant  & Eglinton  area,  fully  furnished,  all 
appliances,  air-conditioning,  den,  deck,  yard, 
parking.  $1, 600/month  inclusive.  Phone  978- 
8286  (day),  487-2153  (night)  or 
fj.asals@utoronto.ca 

Yonge-Eglinton/Sherwood  Park. 

September  1 999  to  August  2000,  flexible. 
Furnished  house.  3 bedrooms.  2 bathrooms. 
All  appliances.  Fenced  garden.  Parking.  Quiet, 


beautiful  neighbourhood,  convenient  to 
excellent  restaurants,  shopping,  schools. 
Minutes  to  TTC.  30  minutes  drive  to  York,  1 5 
to  U of  T.  $1 ,550/month  + utilities.  Non- 
smokers  only.  (41 6)  736-21 00  ext.  77342,  or 
e-mail:  jscott@yorku.ca 

1-bedroom  condo,  furnished, 

Scarborough,  air-conditioned,  indoor  parking, 
indoor  pool,  squash,  tennis,  24-hour  securi- 
ty. car  wash,  $1 ,000  monthly.  September 
1999  to  September  2000.  References, 
credit  check.  Please  call  Maureen  (416) 
267-9619. 

Furnished  2nd  & 3rd  floor  of  High  Park 
century  home.  Two  bedrooms,  1,500  sq.  ft.; 
backyard  garden;  close  to  schools,  parks  and 
20  minutes  from  downtown.  C$1, 600/month 
inclusive  (gas,  hydro,  cable,  phone).  Children 
welcome.  No  smoking  & no  pets.  Available 
September  1 999.  Contact  Andree  (41 6)  767- 
7816  or  e-mail  Andree_Marcoux@ 
hotmail.com 

3-bedroom  house.  Quiet,  safe,  downtown 
neighbourhood.  Fully  furnished.  Available 
for  short  terms.  Walking  distance  to  shops 
and  TTC.  Parking  and  laundry.  Non-smoker 
and  no  pets.  $2, 000/month  inclusive. 
Call  John  (416)  423-5913.  E-mail: 
howard.kellen@on.aibn.com 

Annex  summer  rental.  Bloor/St.  George 
subway.  Steps  to  U of  T.  2 BR  owner's  fur- 
nished condo.  /VC.  Non-smokers.  References. 
$1,700/rfionth  inclusive.  Ph/fax  Mrs.  Resnick 
(416)  944-2640. 

Summer  sublet,  June  1 5 — September 
1/7  or  15.  St.  George  just  north  of  Bloor. 
Quiet,  bright  1 -bedroom.  Would  suit  quiet 
non-smoking  female.  $850/month  inclusive, 
security  deposit  8(  references.  923-6991 . 

Furnished  4BR  -i-  office,  3-storey  house, 
2 bathrooms,  cedar  deck  facing  lovely  gar- 
den, large  kitchen.  Close  to  subway,  park, 
cafes,  Bloor  & Ossington  (10-minute 
bike  ride  U of  T).  $1,850-i-/month.  July  1/99 
for  one  year.  (416)  535-7545, 

van@dgp.utoronto.ca 


Danforth  and  Broadview,  spacious, 
bright,  one-bedroom  basement.  Available 
immediately.  Newly  renovated.  $750 
inclusive.  Arthur  at  (416)  465-8585  or 
arpotts@interlog.com 

Sabbatical  rental:  Bloor/Dufferin,  op- 
posite park,  close  to  streetcar  and  subway. 
Attractive,  furnished,  3-f  bedroom  house, 
three  floors,  2 1/2  bathrooms,  family  room, 
finished  basement,  deck,  colourful  garden, 
August  1999  — August  2000.  $2,500 
monthly  -r  utilities.  (416)  538-6698; 
doci  @sprint.ca 

/tnnex-Madison  Ave.  One-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Furnished  and  equipped.  Quiet,  clean 
home.  Smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
ROM.  Prefer  one  professional  person. 
Available  June  2-3.  $1 ,350/month  inclusive. 
Phone  (416)  967-6474,  fax  967-9382. 

Davenport-Christie.  Clean,  quiet,  bright, 
1 -bedroom  basement  apartment  available 
June  1 5.  Suits  one.  $600  inclusive.  No  smok- 
ing, no  pets.  One-year  lease,  renewable. 
Please  call  (416)536-0990. 

Summer  on  Clinton  Street.  An  urban 
oasis  near  Bloor  subway.  Beautiful,  furnished 
upper  unit  in  renovated  Victorian  2-storey,  2 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  3 decks  and  more. 
Available  June  10.  Minimum  1 month/longer 
term  possible.  Call  588-9691 . 

/Vnnex,  south.  Spacious  Victorian  home  on 
Euclid  north  of  College:  three  bedrooms,  two 
bathrooms,  treed  backyard,  double  garage, 
laundry,  high  ceilings,  two  working  fireplaces, 
fully  furnished.  $1,800  indusive.  From  September 
1999  to  June  2000.  E-mail  vida@ols.es 


Accommodation 
Rbn'fai.s  Required 


Responsible  female  graduate  student 

from  Vancouver  looking  for  accommodation 
from  September  to  mid-December  1 999. 
References  available.  Please  contact:  Joan 
Andersen  (604)  736-4184  or  janderse® 
vancouver.cbc.ca 


Physician,  wife  (student  at  FIS),  and 

grade  12  daughter  require  1-2  year  rental 
for  August  1999  in  area  of  Sunnybrook 
Hospital  and  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate. 
cgrant@reach.net  or  (61 3)  969-6219. 

Well-kept  house  with  hardwood  floors 
wanted  for  rent  /tSAP  by  professional.  Central 
Toronto,  north  of  St.  Clair.  Non-smoker.  No 
pets.  Please  phone  (416)  712-0453. 


Accommodation 
Our  OE  Town 


Montreal.  Southam  Fellow  arriving  for 
academic  year  at  University  of  Toronto  in 
September  has  a 3-bedroom,  furnished,  very 
well  located  apartment  to  rent  from 
September  1 through  April  30. 1 st  floor,  with 
nice  backyard  and  basement,  close  to  park, 
biking  path  and  all  possible  amenities. 
Call  Agnes  at  (514)  285-7083  or  e-mail 
agruda@lapresse.ca 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Dublin,  Ireland.  2-bedroom  Edwardian 
apartment.  All  amenities.  Central.  Sleeps  4. 
(5  rooms.)  Fully  equipped/fumished.  Minimum 
1 week  ($895).  Longer  terms  available. 
Telephone  (416)  924-6132.  E-mail: 
akearon@inforamp.net 

GREECE.  Sabbatical  or  holiday  rental.  5 min- 
utes from  beach,  3 hours  to  Athens/Delphi. 
Farm  in  vVest  Peloponnese.  Family  or  2 cou- 
ples. $1 ,000  per  month  or  less  long  term. 
(416)439-7776. 

Oxford,  England.  Two-bedroom  furnished 
house  for  rent,  1 5 minutes  walk  from  the 
city  centre  on  the  south  side.  September  to 
June,  inclusive.  Rent  £600  per  month.  (416) 
699-3390  or  e-mail  mdowler@netrover.com 

For  rent:  a fully  furnished  3-bedroom 

flat  in  downtown  Barcelona.  August  1999 
through  to  January  2000.  $500/month.  Ideal 
for  visiting  scholar  or  professional.  For 


information:  Jerry  Silverberg  (416)  469-2878 
or  e-mail:  jerrys@total.net 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Christmas  in  Paris.  Modern,  well- 
organized,  small  apartment  between 
Montparnasse  and  Porte  d'Orleans  offered  in 
exchange  for  accommodation  in  Toronto  for 
period  around  end-November  to  early 
January.  Contact  Mme  Pearson,  5 Villa  Coeur 
de  Vey,  75014  Paris.  Tel.  001  331  4395  0268. 


Bi:d  & Bricakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 

Bloor/Spadina.  Bed-and-no-breakfast  for 
visiting  faculty/postdocs  in  professor's  quiet, 
renovated  house.  Eight  minutes  walk  to 
Robarts.  Your  own  free  phone  line,  answer- 
ing machine,  TV,  VCR.  New  kitchen,  reading 
room,  smoke-free,  pet-free.  $1 70/week, 
$230/couple.  Ten-day  minimum.  Also  apart- 
ment for  $300/week.  (416)  200-4037; 
73231 .16@compuserve.com 


Housfs  & 
Properties 
For  Sai.e 


For  sale:  $149,900.  Architect-designed, 
cosy  3-bedroom  home,  on  ravine  — woods 
— gorgeous  lot!  Private,  quiet,  minutes  from 
golf,  tennis,  pool,  shopping.  St.  Catharines, 
Glenridge  area,  near  Brock  University.  Call 
(416)972-0743. 

2-bedroom  apartment  for  sale, 
$136,900.  Annex  @ N.  Spadina  subway  in  a 
9-storey  building.  2 balconies,  north  and  east 
view,  clean,  bright,  hardwood  floor,  mainte- 
nance $395/month  including  tax,  heat,  water, 
cable.  Parking  $40/month.  Storage  space, 
basement  locker.  Call  (41 6)  595-0026,  Randy. 


INSTITUTE  OF 
BIOMATERIALS 
AND  BIOMEDICAL 
ENGINEERING 

EDWARD  LLEWELLYN-THOMAS 
LECTURE 

June  14, 9:00  a.m.  to  io:oo  a.m. 
MSB,  Room  2172 

“ON  BEING  A SCIENTIST  ” 

JOHNC.POIANYI 

The  lecture  is  part  of  the  IBBME’s 
Scientific  Day  on  June  14th,  1999 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Posters  will  be  presented  in  the 
Alunuii  Lounge,  Rm.  3159,  MSB 
Oral  presentations  will  be  in  Rm.  2172,  MSB 


Sociotechnical  Systems  Research 
Problems  in  a D^amic, 

High-Tech  Society 

Jens  Rasmussen 
Professor  Emeritus 
Technical  University  of  Denmark 

Jens  Rasmussen  has  been  a pioneer  in  the  area  of  cognitive 
systems  engineering.  He  has  published  extensively,  has 
given  many  invited  keynote  presentations,  and  is  a highly 
sought  after  consultant  to  government  and  industry.  His  work 
has  been  recognized  by  many  prizes  and  awards.  He  will  be 
receiving  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
on  June  9,  1999  and  will  be  delivering  a talk  at  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering  in  conjunction  with 
this  honour.  All  are  welcome. 

June  11,  1999  at  1:30  p.m. 

Sandford  Fleming  Building,  Room  1105 
10  King’s  College  Road 

Sponsored  by  the  Human  Factors  Interest  Group  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and 
Industrial  Engineering,  and  the  Human  Factors  Association 
of  Canada  (Ontario  Region) 

For  more  information  visit  our  website: 
http  ://etclab  .mie  .u  toronto . ca/hfig 
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Specialized  Treatment 
For  Stress,  Anxiety  & Depression 
Individuals,  Couples  & Family  Therapy 
Cognitive,  Behavioural  & Interpersonal  Psychotherapy 
Contact:  Dr.  Randy  Katz 

101  Dupont  Street,  Toronto  416-966-1692 
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Lbcturk 


The  EUiott  Alien  Institute  for 


&EXX)LOGY 


Thursday, 
June  3,  1999 

4:30  PM 

Alumni  Hall, 
Room  400 

121  St.  Joseph 
Street 

Universit\'  of  St. 
Michael’s 
College 

Pre-registration:  $12 
($10  for  .seniors  & 
students) 

At  the  door:  $15  ($12 
for  seniors  & students) 

Unemployed:  donation 

To  pre-register: 
(416)  926-1300  x3408 
or  eaite@ueb.net 


Lecture  by 

Edmund 

O’Sullivan 

Transformative 
Learning  Centre 
Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education 
University  of  Toronto 
author  of 
Transformative 
Learnina: 

Educational  Vision  for 
the  21st  Century 


Response  by 

Thomas 

Berry 

author  of 
The  Dream  of  the 
Earth 

and  the  forthcoming 
Tlje  Great  Work 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 


• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (410)  337~2671< 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


Hkalth  Skrvicks 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321 . 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Eglinton  Avenue  near  Yonge. 
(41 6)  544-8228.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 

assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Group  thera- 
py for  self-esteem  and  assertiveness.  Fees 
may  be  covered  by  Employee  Health 
Insurance  Plan. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural 

psychotherapy.  Praaice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet  Clewes, 
Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road),  929-3084. 
1 900  Dundas  St.  W.,  Suite  243,  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  (905)  81 4-5888  (Dundas  St.  W./Erin 
Mills  Parkway). 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits  apply.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416) 
961-8962, 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health 


plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  individual  and  cou- 
ple/marital psychotherapy.  Fees  covered  fully 
or  partially  by  U of  T extended  health  bene- 
fits. Evening  appointments  available.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). . 
(416)961-8962. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treatment 
of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance  anxi- 
ety, panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff 
extended  health  care  benefits  provide  full 
coverage.  Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend 
appointments  available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Psychotherapy  and  assessment  for: 

anxiety,  depression,  trauma,  addictions,  loss, 
burnout  gifted,  LD,  ADHD.  In:  adults,  couples, 
children  and  families.  Applying  cognitive  be- 
haviour therapy,  sytemic  analysis  and  group 
treatment.  Dr.  E.  Gelcer,  Bloor  at  Castlefrank. 
Phone  928-3179. 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Adult,  couple,  teen  and 
intergenerational  (adult  child  & parent) 
psychotherapy.  Personal  self-esteem  and 
relationship  issues;  depression,  anger,  loss, 
worry.  Stress  management,  meditation  and 
heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes.  Employing 
Cognitive-behavioural,  Reintrojection,  and 

Redecision  (transactional-gestalt)  therapeu- 

tic  approaches.  U of  T extended  health  care 
benefits  partially  or  totally  cover  fees.  262 
St.  Clair  Avenue  West.  928-2262.  Flexible 
appointment  times. 

Dr.  Shalom  Camenietzki,  Clinical 
Psychologist.  Fellow  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  Group  Psychotherapy  Associations. 
Over  30  years  of  experience.  Individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Marriage  counselling. 
Anxiety.  Depression.  Relationships.  Family-of- 
origin  work.  Dysfunctional  families.  Stress 
at  home  an^  at  work.  Social  phobias. 
Personality  assessments.  Emotional  intelli- 
gence. Fees  covered  fully  or  partially  by  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits.  60  St.  Clair  Avenue 
East,  Suite  603,  Phone:  (416)  929-7480. 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C.Psych,  Assoc. 
324-9444. 

MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH.  Medical  pro- 
gram teaches  stress  reduction  for  chronic 


pain,  anxiety  and  other  stress-sensitive  symp- 
toms. Complementary,  not  alternative.  OHIP 
coverage  with  physician's  referral.  Brochure 
available.  Lucinda  Sykes,  M.D.  (416)  413- 
9158. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrolo- 
gists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  pack- 
ages available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at 
lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic: 
1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George,  #700,  924-2355. 
North  York  398-9883. 

HOLISTIC  CARE:  Acne,  Eczema,  Psoriasis, 
Rosacea  Acne.  Scalp  and  hair  problems, 
Effective  Slimming  Power  course  for  natural 
weight  loss.  Post-electrolysis  treatment.  Natural 
Healing  Services.  20  Prince  Arthur  Avenue 
(Bloor  and  Avenue  Road).  (41 6)  51 5-8984. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  30 
years'  experience.  Bloor  and  Spadina.  We 
will  bill  directly;  use  your  annual  benefit  al- 
lowance of  $500  by  June  30.  Ann  Ruebottom, 
B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970).  Tel.  9601 RMT  (960- 
1768). 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  stiffness,  chronic  pain 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  fully  covered  by 
U of  T extended  health  plan.  Auto  insurance 
after  accident.  Mississauga,  123-1140 
Burnhamthorpe  W./Erindale  Station  Road. 
(905)  270-5553. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government 
accredited.  5-day/40-hour  TESOL  teacher 
certification  course,  August  4-8  (or  by 
correspondence).  1,000s  of  jobs  available 
NOW,  FREE  information  package.  Toll  free 
1-888-270-2941. 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  Recycle  your  surplus 

now  through  the  annual  University  College 
Book  Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library. 
For  Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (416)  978- 
2968  or  fax  (416)  978-3802. 

BOOKS!  YOUR  BOOKS!  We  ll  pick  them 

up  and  find  them  new  homes  through  the 
24th  annual  Trinity  College  book  sale.  All  pro- 
ceeds to  the  library.  All  volunteer  labour  (416) 
978-6750  or  friends@trinity.utoronto.ca 

EMPTY  CUBE  & CARGO  VANS  available 
for  people  moving  to  western  Canada.  Also 
cars  available  to  other  destinations.  Not  a job. 
Please  call  (416)  222-4700  or  1-800-668- 
1879. 


value  your  opinion ... 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts, 
concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression. 
Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 
Suzanne  Soto,  editor 
The  Bulletin 
978-7016 

suzanne.soto@utoronto.ca 

J^okforward  to  hearing  from  you! 
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Lectures 


Education  for  an  Ecological  Age. 

Thursday,  June  3 
Edmund  O’Sullivan,  OISE/UT; 
response  by  Thomas  Berry,  writer. 
Alumni  Hall,  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  121  St.  Joseph  St.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $12.  Elliott  Allen 
Institute  for  Theology  lA  Ecology 

Systems  Research  Problems  in  a 
Dynamic,  High-Tech  Society. 

Friday,  June  11 

Prof.  Em.  Jens  Rasmussen,  Technical 
University  of  Denmark.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  1:30  to  3 p.m.  Human 
Factors  Interest  Group,  Mechanical  & 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Human  Factors 
Association,  Ontario  Region 


Seminars 


The  Redox  Situation  at  the 
Glutamate  Synapse  and  the 
Antioxidant  Role  of  Dopamine. 

Thursday,  June  3 
Dr.  John  Smythies,  Institute  of 
Neurology,  London,  UK.  105  Pharmacy 
Building.  10  a.m.  Pharmacy 

Phylogeny  and  Floral  Diversity 
of  Hydrangeaceae . 

Friday,  June  4 

Prof  Larry  Hufford,  Washington  State 
University.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 

Development  of  Vaccinia  Virus 
for  Tumour-Directed 
Gene  Therapy. 

Monday,  June  7 

Dr.  Judith  McCart,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bethesda.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute  ■ 

The  Signalling  Role  of 
Oncogenic  Kinases  Activated  by 
Proviral  Integration  in 
Retrovirus-Induced  Rodent 
Lymphomas. 


Wednesday,  June  9 

■ Dr.  Phillip  Tsichlis,  Thomas  Jefferson 
University,  Philadelphia.  12  noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Office  Smarts; 
Ergonomics  for  VDT  Users. 

Wednesday,  June  16 

Topic  include  chairs;  working  postures; 
workstation  adjustments  and  modifica- 
tion; work  organization;  and  office  light- 
ing. 10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  Registration 
required:  e-mail,  cyrilene.beckles@ 

utoronto.ca;  978-4467.  Environmental 
Health  S3  Safety 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  June  1 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  June  3 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Pedagogical  Issues  and 
Computer-Based  Instruction. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

A mini-conference  designed  to  help 
instructors  and  teachers  better  under- 
stand practical  and  theoretical  issues 
behind  designing  useful  computer-based 
tools.  From  Salsa  to  Scholarship:  Retail 
Management  Education  on  the  Net, 
Donna  Smith  with  Bettina  West  and 
Mathana  Sundaramoorthy,  Ryerson 
Polytechnic  University;  Meta- 

Communication  Facilitates  Building  in 
Distance  Education,  Chris  Tepiovs, 
OISE/UT;  Effective  Use  of  Computer- 
based  Instruction,  brown  bag  panel  dis- 
cussion; Multimedia  in  the  Humanities: 
Skill  and  Academic  Integration, 
Geoffrey  Rock  and  Andrew  Mactavish, 
McMaster  University.  4049  Robarts 
Library.  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Registration: 
http://www.utoronto.ca/cat/pedagogy/ 
or  946-3139.  Centre  for  Academic 
Technology,  Information  Commons 

Pathways  of  Development 
and  Disease. 

Thursday,  June  10  and 
Friday,  June  11 

Speakers  include  Harold  Varmus  as  the 
Martin  Breitman  Lecturer;  small  poster 
session  on  the  first  day.  Registration  fee: 
$60,  graduate  students  $30.  Information: 
http://www.mshri.on.ca/develop/rossant 
/mshrisym/symphomepage.html.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 


Music 


Canadian  Music  Competitions: 
Toronto  and  Ontario  Sessions. 

To  Friday,  June  4 

Instruments:  piano,  strings,  winds,  voice 
and  guitar.  3 Northrop  Frye  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Information:  441-4072. 


Plays  & Readings 


Handle  With  Care? 

Do  You  Know  How? 

Tuesday  TO  Thursday, 

June  1 to  June  3 

A dramatic  presentation  dealing  with  the 
challenges  of  living  with  serious  illness, 
based  on  a study  with  cancer  patients. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre.  Performances  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and  seniors 
$10.  Box  Office:  978-7986. 

Kingjohn. 

Thursday,  June  10  to  Sunday, 
June  13 

By  William  Shakespeare;  directed  by 
Vrenia  Ivonoffski.  Act  II  Studio  produc- 
tion. Robert  Gill  Theatre.  Performances 
at  8 p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday,  2 p.m. 
Friday  and  Sunday.  Tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $12.  Box  Office:  978-7986. 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Portraits:  The  Faces  of 
Humanity. 

To  June  5 

Portraits  by  Gabankova,  Novieka, 
Endicott  and  Mandy.  Ground  floor. 

Two  Artists  From  Russia. 

June  7 to  July  2 

Art  by  Pletneva  and  Kroupko.  Ground 
floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  June  17 
Familiar  Shadows. 


Leya  Evelyn,  mixed  media  work.  East 
Gallery. 

The  Pool  Room. 

Badanna  Zack,  mixed  media..  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

In  Honour  of  Our  Friends: 

A Celebration  of  Gifts  to  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library,  1995-1998. 

To  September  3 

Manuscripts  and  books  arranged  under 
categories;  Hebraica,  early  printed  book, 
Italy,  arts  of  the  book,  science  and  medi- 
cine, exploration  and  travel,  English  and 
American  literature  and  Canadiana. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m. 


Miscellany 


Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Wednesday,  June  2 

Workshop  adopts  a highly  practical 
approach  to  preparing  faculty,  staff  and 
librarians  for  maternity  leave  and  a 
successful  return  to  work.  12  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  Free.  To  register  call  978-0951. 
Family  Care  Office 

Rededication  of  Soldiers’ Tower 
on  the  75th  Anniversary. 

Friday,  June  4 

Rededication  to  celebrate  the  building  of 
the  tower.  Business  attire  or  uniforms; 
please  wear  medals.  Soldiers’  Tower. 
10:30  a.m.  Information:  978-0424. 

Soldiers' Tower  Committee,  UTAA 

University  College  Authors’  Fair. 

Sunday,  June  6 


Alumni  and  faculty  will  be  on  hand  to 
display,  discuss  and  sign  some  of  their 
most  recent  works;  readings  by  several  of 
the  participating  authors.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Information:  978-7482. 

LGBTOUT  Awards  Ceremony. 

Sunday,  June  6 

Awards  ceremony  to  honour  people  who 
have  worked  to  make  U of  T more 
LLGBTQ_ friendly.  The  Hangar.  7 p.m. 
Homo  Hop  at  8 p.m.  Sexual  Diversity 
Studies 

Choosing  Child  Care  That 
Works  for  Your  Family. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  parents  need  to  make  the 
best  decision  for  their  children.  12  noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  To  sign  up  call  978-0951  or 
e-mail  family.care@utoronto.ca. 

Carillon  Concert. 

Sunday,  June  13 

Michael  Hart,  U of  T carillonneur. 
Soldiers’ Tower.  3 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  June  14,  for  events  taking  place 
June  14  to  25:  Monday,  MAY  31. 

Issue  of  June  28,  for  events  taking  place 

June  28  to  July  16:  Monday,  June  14. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  call  Ailsa  Ferguson,  978-6981. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is 
Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Advisory 


An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a director  of  the 
University  ofToronto  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Pain.  Members  are:  Professor 
Barry  Sessle,  dean.  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
(chair);  Professors  Robert  Byrick,  • 
anesthesia;  David  Mock,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry;  Peter  Singer,  Joint  Centre  for 


Bioethics;  Bonnie  Stevens  and  Judith 
Watt-Watson,  Faculty  of  Nursing;  and 
Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  (research).  Faculty 
of  Medicine. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  and  applications 
from  the  university  community  by  June 
18.  Submissions  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  Barry  Sessle  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  124  Edward  St. 
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Parking  for 
Convocation 

Parking  on  the  front  campus  around  King’s 
College  Circle  will  be  restricted  during 
Convocation  (Monday,  June  7,  1999  to 
Friday,  June  18,  1999  inclusive).  Holders  of 
regular  University  of  Toronto  unreserved 
parking  permits  are  requested  to  park  in  other 
unreserved  University  lots  during  this  time. 
For  cash  parking,  please  use  the  parking 
garage  at  107  St.  George  Street,  maximum 
$13/day.  For  more  information,  telephone 
Parking  Services  978-2336  and  978-1476. 


ULTinex 

COMPUTERS  & NOTEBOOKS 


SAVE  TIME  & MONEY 

Why  get  a run  around? 
Price  your  own  (PYOjtm  PC  or 
notebook  online,  modify  & get 
instant  live  prices.  Compare! 

24hrs  a day 

Use  your  mouse  to  click 
on  any  item,  add  or  subtract 
components.  See  the  price 
change  instantly,  no  more 
guesswork  or  rough  estimates. 
It's  easy,  go  to  our  website  at 

vsrww 

ultinet.ca 

or  call  416-256-2000 
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For  the  Public  Good 

A lawyer  examines  the  challenges  of  handling  society  s limitless  appetite for free  or  low-rate  legal  work 

ByMaryEberts 


he 


been  exhausted.  Some  of  the  pro  bono  service  is 
involuntary,  as  when  a duty  counsel  appearing  in 
court  in  the  morning  may  be  “buttonholed”  by 
the  judge  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  or  linger 
at  the  end  of  the  day  to  do  just  one  more  case. 

In  statistics  prepared  by  the  Law  Society  on 
the  basis  of  lawyers’  annual  member  information 
forms,  it  was  reported  that  in  the  last  three  years 
an  aveftge  of  almost  600,000  pro  bono  hours  per 
year  had  been  performed.  At  a modest  $100  per 
hour  this  is  $6  million  annually  in  pro  bono  legal 
services. 

This  contribution  of  pro  bono  services  is  in 
addition  to  the  volunteer  time  the  profession  has 
contributed  to  service  on  committees  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Plan,  the  clinic  boards  and  committees 
or  to  supervise  pro  bono  students  on  placements. 
It  is  in  addition  to  time  volunteered  by  practi- 
tioners doing  low-rate  work  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Plan,  the  Childrens  Lawyer  or  other  government 
marshallers  of  counsel  services. 

The  problem,  I would  suggest,  is  not  that  the 
bar  lacks  the  charitable  impulse  or  fails  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  legal  services  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  rule  of  law.  Rather,  the 
appetite  for  free  or  low-rate  legal  work  is 
virtually  limitless. 


IN  A 1994  ADDRESS  TO  AN  ETHICS  CONFERENCE 
at  the  University  of  Calgary,  Justice  John 
Major  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
stated  quite  frankly  that  “a  portion  of  lawyers’ 
time  is  owed  to  making  the  system  accessible  to 
all.”  He  predicted  that  “unless  lawyers  act  quick- 
ly to  ensure  that  these  requirements  are  met, 
their  position  as  members  of  a self-regulated 
profession  with  a virtual  monopoly  is  in  serious 
danger  of  becoming  something  else.” 

I ask  myself,  what  is  the  civic  faith  that  drives 
us  to  make  and  to  entertain  such  exhortations  for 
a form  of  voluntary  tithing  by  lawyers?  Members 
of  other  professions  and  callings  do  no- 
or  low-rate  work  from  many  motivations  — 
kindness,  the  charitable  impulse,  even  that  form 
of  privilege  calculus  that  says  I have  been  given 
so  much  by  my  society  I should  give  something 
back.  Many  lawyers  doubtless  do  pro  bono  work 
for  the  same  reasons. 

And  yet  — unless  I am  missing  something  — 
plumbers  and  information  technology  specialists, 
gardeners,  cooks  and  accountants  are  not  pressed 
in  systemic  ways  to  answer  the  call.  In  some  of 
these  calls  for  pro  bono  work,  we  see  invoked  a 
sort  of  privilege  calculus:  do  this  work  in  order  to 
pay  back  for  the  statutory  monopoly  of  lawyers. 

Yet,  with  respect,  this  does  not  really  work  as  a 
rationale  for  pro  bono  legal  work.  In  fact  lawyers 
no  longer  have  a monopoly  in  a real  sense  over 
much  that  we  do.  We  face  competition  at  the 
high  end  from  other  professions,  like  accountants  and  consul- 
tants, at  the  low  end  from  agents,  paralegals  and  con- 
veyancers. We  also  face  the  absorption  of  what  used  to  be  our 
legal  work  into  an  array  of  bureaucratic  settings  such  as  the 
bank  and  insurance  company  activity  on  residential  real  estate 
transactions. 

In  many  cases  our  “monopoly”  has  been  eroded  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  those  very  governments  who  tell  us  we  should  do 
pro  bono  work  in  order  to  protect  it:  the  recently  introduced 
mandatory  mediation  program  in  Ontario  welcomed  non- 
lawyers as  mediators  and  legislation  has  long  permitted  agents 
to  appear  in  provincial  court  or  before  administrative  tri- 
bunals. In  others,  erosion  of  the  lawyers’  monopoly  is  pro- 
ceeding apace  because  governments  do  not  give  a priority  to 
stopping  it;  witness  the  long  career  of  immigration  consul- 
tants, some  of  whose  practices  have  given  rise  to  substantial 
concerns. 

It  is,  therefore,  unconvincing  when  we  are  told,  do  pro  bono 
work  or  you  may  lose  your  monopoly,  especially  when  those 
same  governments  are  highly  interested  in  just  how  large  the 
legal  aid  budget  needs  to  be. 

Lawyers’  services  need  to  be  widely  available  for  a law- 
based  democracy  to  work  and  to  continue  to  renew  its  legiti- 
macy and  its  ability  to  elicit  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Not 
just  lawyers’  services  aimed  at  curbing  excesses  of  government 
power  in  dealings  with  the  people  but  also  lawyers’  services 
aimed  at  assisting  individuals  to  belong  to  the  legal  order.  Not 
just  criminal  law  services  and  famous  Constitutional  cases  but 
more  “routine”  applications  of  law  for  the  resolution  of 
disputes  in  family,  commercial,  employment  and  other  areas. 
This,  then,  is  why  access  to  legal  services  means  access  to 
justice.  This  is  where  our  ethic  of  service  comes  from.  We,  as 
lawyers,  are  serving  not  just  the  individual,  moved  by 
compassion  or  kindness  or  a form  of  privilege  calculus.  We  are 
serving  our  legal  system  and  our  democracy.  This  is  our 
democracy  work  — and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  “public 
good”  in  that  oft-repeated  phrase.  We  work  for  the  public 
good,  not  just  for  the  good  will  of  members  of  the  public. 


Everyone  seems  to  recognize  the  value  of  legal 
services  in  upholding  the  ideals  of  the  rule  of  law  and  yet 
nowhere  in  our  legal  system  do  we  find  positive  obligations  to 
provide  such  services  at  no  or  low  cost  to  the  individuals  who 
need  them.  This  is  true  both  with  respect  to  governments  and 


also  with  respect  to  the  profession. 

Whether  we  look  in  The  International  Covenant  on  Civil 

and  Political  Rights  or  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 

Freedoms,  we  do  not  find  any  fixed  general  obligation  on 
governments  to  provide  funded  legal  services.  In  the  . area  of 
criminal  law  there  are  qualified  and  discretionary  obligations. 
There  is  at  present  no  legal  obligation  in  Canada  to  provide 
legal  aid  in  civil  matters. 

Just  as  the  courts  have  refrained  from  holding  governments 
to  a general  duty  to  provide  funded  counsel  while  recognizing 
the  virtues  of  such  provision,  Canadian  rules  of  professional 
conduct  for  lawyers  reflect  an  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of 
pro  bono  work  but  do  not  actually  require  it.  Lawyers  are 
required  to  act  when  assigned  as  counsel  by  a court,  which 
does  not  happen  all  that  often,  but  are  generally  permitted  to 
decline  a particular  piece  of  legal  work,  be  it  paying  or  pro 
bono.  The  decision  whether  to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
legal  aid  services  is  left  to  the  individual  lawyer. 

The  contribution  of  Ontario  lawyers  to  pro  bono  services  is 
not,  as  some  would  say,  invisible.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has 
initiated  a project  to  provide  pro  bono  duty  counsel  to  unrep- 
resented criminal  litigants.  Many  legal  advice  clinics  operate 


Our  own  commitment  to 

ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  WILL 
COMPEL  MANY  OF  US  TO 
OFFER  PRO  BONO  SERVICE 


in  conjunction  with  legal  aid  local  offices,  organized  by  the 
bar  to  provide  summary  advice  and  assistance.  The  thousands 
of  lawyers  who  have  paid  a fee  to  join  the  Law  Society’s 
Lawyer  Referral  Service  agree  to  offer  one  half-hour  of  free 
consultation  to  each  caller  referred  through  the  service.  Many 
charitable  organizations  receive  the  volunteer  services  of 
lawyers  and  lawyer-mediators  either  for  party-to-party  dis- 
pute resolution  or  for  high-profile  rights  cases.  In  centres  all 
over  the  province,  lawyers  reduce  fees,  eliminate  them  or  con- 
tinue with  files  long  after  the  chents’  resources  to  pay  have 


The  challenge  for  us  lawyers  is,  I believe,  clear.  Our 
own  deep  commitment  to  access  to  justice  and  the  rule  of  law 

will  impel  many  of  us  to  continue  offering  pro  bono  legal  ser- 
vices of  all  different  sorts.  We  will  want  to  get  the  most  effec- 
tive return  on  our,  and  the  profession’s,  pro  bono  hour  so  we 
can  give  the  most  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  causes  we 
select.  We  will  be  identified  with  those  people  and  those  caus- 
es in  ways  that  will  enrich  our  lives,  refresh  our  spirits  and 
possibly,  limit  or  drastically  change  our  careers.  In  short,  we 
will  find  this  work  infinitely  frustrating  and  fulfilling. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  worry  about  the  effects  of  this 
unchecked  and  unbalanced  commitment  to  pro  bono  work. 
Not  all  members  of  the  profession  have  this  commitment  and 
now  that  the  legal  aid  levy  has  been  abolished,  the  profession 
as  a whole  is,  in  effect,  free  of  the  requirement  to  support  pro 
bono  work  in  some  organized  way.  So  the  job  of  keeping 
alive  the  ideals  of  access  to  justice,  and  the  rule  of  law,  may 
fall,  it  is  thought,  disproportionately  on  only  some  members 
of  the  bar. 

And  for  these  — imbued  with  the  ethic  of  service  and  the 
understanding  of  how  what  they  do  maintains  our  fragile 
democracy  for  all  of  us  — it  is  gravely  troubling  that  our  pro 
bono  labours  may  have  the  effect  of  letting  the  government 
off  the  hook,  of  readjusting  in  a negative  way  that  moving 
boundary  between  what  is  expected  of  the  state  and  what  is 
expected  of  the  profession.  In  recent  years  governments  at 
both  levels  have  expected  lawyers  to  do  more  with  less.  While 
neither  the  state  nor  the  lawyer  has  a fixed  general  obligation 
to  provide  legal  services  in  aid  of  access  to  justice,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  who  is  easier  to  push  into  doing  so  — the  indi- 
vidual government  or  the  lawyer? 

And  meanwhile  pro  bono  work  is  becoming  a sort  of  legal 
food  bank,  which  alleviates  hunger  for  some  on  a daily  or 
monthly  basis  but  absorbs  the  energy  of  the  alleviators  so  that 
they  have  little  left  for  changing  the  underlying  conditions 
that  create  the  hunger  in  the  first  place. 

Our  challenge,  as  members  of  a pro  bono  bar,  as  the  regu- 
lators of  those  professionals  and  as  the  governments  that 
share  with  them  the  disputed  terrain  of  pro  bono  work,  is 
both  to  feed  the  hungry  in  the  fairest  and  most  effective  way 
we  can  and  to  address  the  necessary  issues  of  systemic  change. 

Mary  Eberts  is  a partner  in  the  law  firm  of Eberts,  Symes,  Street 
£sf  Corbett.  The  above  is  an  excerpt  of  an  April  1 9 speech  she  gave 
at  Hart  House  at  the  Ontario  Pro  Bono  Initiative  Summit,  orga- 
nized by  the  Faculty  of Law  and  the  Law  Foundation  of  Ontario. 
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MIKE  CONSTABLE 


